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A Bird Photographer’s Outfit 


By A. C. BENT 
With photographs by the author 


HERE can be no doubt that the modern sport of camera-hunting is rapidly 
increasing in favor and gradually replacing the more destructive, though 
no more exciting, sport of killing game with rifle or gun. A glance at 
the pages of any up-to-date magazine, devoted to outdoor amusements, will 
show that bird and animal photography has taken a prominent place among 
the field sports of the day. Though my early training and my field experience 
in the best shooting-grounds in the country have made me an ardent sportsman, 
I shall in future leave the killing of game to others,—to those who have not 
tasted of the pleasures of bird photography. It is my cameras now that absorb 
my attention; there are seven in the family at present—all different—and a 
very interesting family they are. 

But no such formidable battery as this is necessary or even desirable, nor 
is any very expensive outfit required to begin work as a bird photographer. 
The cost of the modern high-speed lenses and of some of the modern types of 
cameras is prohibitive to the average man, and many are discouraged on the 
score of expense alone.. Naturally, as one progresses and grows more ambitious 
to achieve marvelous results, there is a constant temptation to spend money 
on improved apparatus; but this is true of any sport or hobby, and the enthusi- 
ast should always regard money spent on his hobby as an investment rather 
than an expenditure. 

I began twelve years ago with an investment of $25 (or so) in a Cycle Poco 
camera, with which I was able to do some very satisfactory work, and which 
is still the most important camera in my outfit. Since then I have taken many 
interesting trips, have learned the use of more improved apparatus, and have 
studied the interesting problems of photographing the wildest birds in their 
native haunts,—a rich field of fascinating possibilities. 

While I do not claim to own an ideal outfit, experience has taught me some- 
thing in regard to it which may be of use to beginners. A fairly complete outfit, 
which should equip the bird photographer for nearly all classes of work, should 
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consist of three cameras, which I shall attempt to describe. All three should be 
of the 4x5 size, which gives satisfactory pictures, well adapted for enlarging 
or reducing to lantern slides. Any attempt to use the larger sizes for field work 
will but lead to labor and sorrow; for, unless the photographer is endowed 
with the strength of a Hercules, he will find it a discouraging handicap to load 
himself down with large cameras and a supply of heavy plates. His strength 


METHOD OF ATTACHING A SMALL CAMERA TO A LIMB 


will be taxed to the utmost, anyway, while struggling through the tangles of a 
tropical forest, wading through almost impassable morasses or tramping for 
miles over hot, yielding sands, where every additional pound will count. 

The first camera to buy, which will probably prove the most useful of all, 
and which I should unhesitatingly select if I could have but one, should be a 
small, light camera of the compact, folding type; but it should have sufficient 
length of bellows to use the single combinations of a convertible lens,—at least 
seventeen inches. The Telephoto ‘Cycle Poco,’ the ‘Pony Premo,’ the ‘Cycle 
Graphic,’ and the ‘Century Grand,’ are good examples of this type, but there 
are many others just as good. It should be equipped with as good a lens as the 
buyer’s purse will allow; though the regular long focus symmetrical lenses that 
come with these cameras are good enough for any ordinary work. The shutter 
should be as noiseless as possible,—though none of them are absolutely so,— 
and should have a finger release, as well as a bulb release. An automatic shutter 
is worse than useless for bird photography, as it is often necessary to release 
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the shutter by means of a long thread from a distant point. Neither a thread 
nor a bulb and tube will work with certainty at long range, and it is impossible 
to tell whether an automatic shutter has been released or not. 

If this is to be the only camera used, it should be fitted with a focal-plane shutter 
also, which is an absolute necessity for photographing flying birds, as this requires 
an exposure of from one four-hundredth to one eight-hundredth of a second, 
according to the speed at which the bird’s wings are moving. More fully ex- 
posed plates can be obtained at high speed with the focal-plane shutter than 
with any other, because the lens is always wide open, no time being lost in 
opening and closing the shutter, and because the adjustable slit in the curtain 
traverses from top to bottom of the plate, exposing all portions of the plate 
uniformly. In order to use this camera for tree work, special apparatus is needed 
for attaching the camera to the trunk or branches. I have a little device con- 
sisting of a brass base which can be fastened to the tree by an ordinary shawl- 
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SHORT-FOCUS, REFLECTING, AND LONG-FOCUS CAMERAS 


strap; the camera is then secured to the base by a double ball-and-socket joint, 
also of brass, one member of which screws into the base and one into the camera, 
thus enabling the. camera to be pointed in any direction. This ball-and-socket 
joint can also be used conveniently in the tripod top for pointing the camera 
downward or upward without adjusting the legs. The whole apparatus folds 
up compactly with the tripod, the shawl-strap serving as a handle. Another 
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tree apparatus, which some photographers prefer, consist of an L-shaped piece 
of iron with a gimlet point at one end, which is screwed into the tree, the camera 
being attached to the other end by a ball-and-socket bicycle clamp. This has 
the advantage of being somewhat firmer, but it is not so good for use on small 
branches or bushes. 

When supplied with such a camera as this, the beginner would be fairly 
well equipped for all-round work at bird photography, and he could start out 
with reasonable assurance of success in all but special cases. The long bellows 
would enable him to take fairly large pictures of distant birds by using the single 
combinations of his lens, and the focal-plane shutter would equip him for 
flight pictures. But, if the bird photographer can afford more than one camera, 
it would be better to omit the focal-plane shutter in this case and take his flight 
pictures with another camera. The aim in this little camera should be to com- 
bine lightness, compactness and simplicity, for convenience in carrying and 
working in difficult situations; all unnecessary complications and machinery 
should be left off, as they are liable to get out of order or lead to disastrous errors. 
The experienced or professional bird photographer would find this little camera 
the most useful instrument in his outfit. Its small size and light weight make 
it convenient and easy to carry on long, hard trips on foot; it can be strapped on 
the frame of a bicycle between the rider’s knees, or carried in a hunting-coat 
pocket while climbing lofty trees. I have climbed the tallest and most difficult 
trees with my little ‘Poco’ camera in my pocket, while my companion, who 
was lugging a long-focus ‘Premo’ had to be contented with pictures from the 
ground, not daring to make the climb with his bulky instrument. 

The bird photographer’s outfit cannot be considered complete without a 
reflecting hand camera, for quick snapshots at flying birds, and for use in the 
many difficult situations where no other type of camera can be used. The ‘Gra- 
flex’ is probably the finest and best-made camera of this class on the market, 
but the high price at which it is sold puts it beyond the reach of the average 
man’s pocketbook, and its great weight makes it impracticable for field use 
except under the most favorable circumstances. I consider the ‘Reflex,’ which 
is more reasonable in price, the most practical camera of this class, and a most 
valuable instrument for bird photography. The focal-plane shutter, with adjust- 
able slit, gives it a wide range of speeds up to one one-thousandth of a second, 
adapting it for use on the swiftest-flying birds, as well as for slow snapshots 
at stationary objects. By looking into the hood, the image can be clearly seen 
reflected on the ground glass, full size and right side up, enabling the photographer 
to find and focus sharply upon the moving object up to the instant of exposure, 
thus insuring accurate results. The ease and rapidity with which the Reflex 
camera can be operated enables the photographer to take advantage of fleeting 
opportunities, which would be lost without it. I have seen a fine series of pictures 
taken of some shy bird brooding or hovering for an instant over its young, alight- 
ing temporarily on a nearby perch, moving restlessly about at short range, or 
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flying past unexpectedly near, when not a single photograph could have been 
taken with an ordinary camera. It is often useful, too, in photographing nests 
and young in shaky tree tops, where there is no opportunity to attach and focus 
an ordinary camera. Most of our best work on the precipitous cliffs of Bird 
Rock was done with Reflex cameras, while dangling in the crate at the end of 
a long rope, or climbing the ladders. The long, narrow picture of Kittiwake 
on their nests, in my recent paper in BirpD-LORE, was taken from one of the 
ladders, and is especially interesting as being the last one ever taken with this 


‘\ 
TWO PHOTOGRAPHS OF AN OSPREY AND ITS NEST FROM A DISTANCE OF 
THIRTY FEET 
The smaller with a 6-inch focus lens; the larger with a 26-inch focus lens 

unlucky camera; for a few moments afterward the strap broke, and down 
went the camera, bounding over the rocks. I picked it up at the base of the 
cliff, one hundred feet below, a hopeless wreck. For a wonder, the valuable 
8 x 10 lens was picked up twenty feet away uninjured, and, what was still more 
remarkable, this plate was still in the holder, and not even cracked. Fortunately, 
I had two cameras left, so that I could continue my work. 

The Reflex camera should have two lenses fitted to interchangeable sockets,— 
one small lens, adapted to the size of the camera, for general views, and one 
large lens, of as long focus as it will take, for bird pictures. It should be of the 
long-focus type, if possible, so that the single combination of a long lens can be 
used; but, unfortunately, the 4 x 5 size is not made in the long-focus type. The 
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5 x 7 Reflex is so bulky and heavy that it is a burden to carry it on long, hard 
tramps, so that I prefer to carry a 4x5 Reflex, using the doublet of an 8 x 10 
lens in it. This is a handy instrument to carry, but, of course, some of the pic- 
tures have to be enlarged. Even the long-focus 5 x 7 Reflex has not bellows 
enough to use the single combination of an 8x10 lens. Moreover, pictures 
taken at anything faster than one five-hundredth of a second with the single 
combination are sure to be under-exposed; therefore, I prefer to use the doublet 
and enlarge the negative. 

When I want to obtain large images of birds at a distance, I prefer to use 
a long-focus 4x5 Premo camera. It is rather a bulky instrument, but it has 
the longest bellows of any camera of its size; mine has twenty-eight inches, 
and I frequently need the whole of it when working with the single combina- 
tion of an 8x10 lens. The two Osprey pictures—both contact prints—serve 
to illustrate the advantage of this camera. Both pictures were taken from the 
same point, the smaller one with a 4 x 5 Poco, and the larger with the long-focus 
Premo and the front combination of the large lens, the exposure being one four- 
hundredth of a second. 

This camera is equipped with a Thornton-Pickhard focal-plane shutter 
and has all the modern improvements, but its use is restricted to short trips 
or places where it can be carried in a boat or a wagon. Even then, it has so 
much complicated machinery about it that I have to handle it very carefully, 
and am very liable to make mistakes. I have done some good work with it, and 
have also made some discouraging failures. 

But the bird photographer must expect many failures—more failures than 
successes at first. On my second trip to Florida, every picture I took with this 
camera was hopelessly fogged, because the camera-maker failed to fit the focal- 
plane shutter properly; I had the work done by a reliable firm, but did not have 
time to test it before I started. It was a costly but impressive lesson. 

So far, I have not said much about lenses, and perhaps I had better not, as 
most photographers will not agree with me. I am not a strong believer in the 
value, to the bird photographer at least, of the high-priced, much-advertised, 
and, so-called, high-speed lenses. The regular lenses that come with the cameras, 
or, at most, the medium-grade lenses, are good enough and fast enough for the 
bird photographer’s requirements. The high-priced lenses may be a shade 
quicker or work at a little larger aperture, but they are not worth the difference 
in price. The small camera should have a 4 x 5 lens for working at short range, 
but the other cameras should have as large lenses as they will take. The tele- 
photo attachments, or telescope lenses, are not worth bothering with, as they 
will not work satisfactorily except with the highest grade lenses,—and even then 
it is a very difficult matter to focus them properly. If there is the slightest vibra- 
tion from wind or other cause, the results are disastrous; moreover, it is very 
seldom that a bird will wait long enough to set one up and focus it. I prefer 
to take my negatives in some other way and enlarge them. 
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There should be a plentiful supply of plate-holders, as many as can be car- 
ried. I carry twenty-six double holders, so that I can expose fifty-two plates 
without reloading; I have seldom had occasion to expose as many plates as this 
in one day, though it is easy to do so in any of the great breeding colonies, such 
as Bird Rock, Pelican Island, or the Florida rookeries, where a hundred plates 
would be none too many, and where birds are flying by in a steady stream or 
constantly offering tempting opportunities. It would be well to have all the 
plate-holders interchangeable among the three cameras, for obvious reasons, 
and, as the Premo plate-holders will also fit the Reflex cameras, the cameras 
might be selected with this end in view. 

The choice of plates deserves some consideration, though any good brand 
of rapid plate will do. The isochromatic or orthochromatic brands are prefer- 
able, as they give true color values and bring out the fine markings in the bird’s 
plumage. I have adopted, and can strongly recommend, the Kodoid plates, 
made by the Eastman Company. They possess four very decided advantages 
not combined in any glass plate: (1) They are light and easy to carry in a trunk 
or in the field. (2) They are practically unbreakable, thus saving many hours 
of trouble and worry. (3) They are orthochromatic, even without a color screen. 
(4) They are non-halation, a useful quality not usually possessed by fast plates. 
They are said to be slower than the rapid glass plates, but I have found them 
fully equal to the fastest work. 

The latest addition to my camera outfit, and a very important one, is a camera 
trunk. It is a stout box, about the size and shape of a steamer trunk, made of 
pine, reinforced with strips of ash, and bound at the corners with steel. Inter- 
nally, it has six padded compartments, one for each of the three cameras, des- 
cribed above, one for plate holders, and two for plates and small paraphernalia. 
Everything in it fits accurately into its proper place, and everything is ready for 
instant use. Its advantages are obvious, and it is certainly a great improvement 
over the ordinary trunk, where apparatus cannot be properly packed, and where 
everything is in chaos before the end of a three-weeks’ cruise. The value of this 
trunk was strongly emphasized on our trip to Bird Rock inan open boat. While 
landing in the surf, the sea broke over the stern, filling the boat half-full of water 
and hopelessly drenching our luggage; my companions’ apparatus barely escaped 
utter ruin, and many of his plate-holders were rendered useless, while not a drop 
of water reached the contents of my trunk. 

So much for the outfit; the rest depends upon the photographer, and, if he 
would succeed, he must be well supplied with unlimited patience and perse- 
verance. He must have plenty of energy, and be endowed with a good constitu- 
tion to withstand hardship and exposure, for photographing birds in their native 
wilderness is not child’s play. And, above all, he must be well supplied with 
plates, and use them freely. One seldom regrets having made an exposure, but 
often wishes he had taken just a few more. The cost of a few plates is not to be 
compared with the value of the golden opportunity, which may never occur again. 


Two Interesting Photographs from Alberta 


By SIDNEY S. 8S. STANSELL, Stony Plain, Alberta 


N June 19, 1908, I started on a short tramp through the deep woods 
to,a small lake where I had been told that a pair of Loons were breed- 
ing. This particular lake has a hard bottom, which is something for 

a lake to boast of in this locality, as the mud and muck are usually much deeper 
than the water. Being skirted with willows, poplars and spruce, it made an 
ideal nesting-place for the bird of my quest. 

On the western bank, under some outspreading willows, the nest was found 
in about a foot of water, and close against a small tree that had fallen into the 
lake. It was composed of grasses, sticks and decayed vegetation, and lined, or 
partially so, with strips of spruce bark. The structure was quite flat, and con- 
tained two large, dark-colored eggs with blackish spots on them. 

Just as I was about to photograph the nest and eggs, it began to rain, so I 
retired to the shelter of a large spruce tree nearby. In a short time, the shower 
was over, and I proceeded to photograph the nest and eggs. This done, I con- 
structed a blind of some of the willows and saskatoon bushes, and placed my 
camera in it, set the diaphragm at 6.8, the shutter at one-half second, attached 
a stout linen thread to the shutter, ran it back about thirty feet, then placed 
my plate-holder in position, drew the slide, covered the camera with the focusing 
cloth, then started around the lake to the place where a friend was erecting a 
cabin. On the way, I observed six or seven old nests, but not a single new one, 
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THREE YOUNG AND ONE EGG OF THE SOLITARY SANDPIPER IN THE 
NEST OF A ROBIN 


and began to think that I was not to find any more birds to photograph that day. 
Finally, I reached the cabin, and was sitting on a fallen tree, resting a few mo- 
ments, when I heard a peculiar noise in a birch tree at the edge of the lake nearby. 
On going down to the tree, I could see nothing of the bird that was making the 
noise; so I tossed a small stick up into the branches, and out flew—what do you 
suppose? A Solitary Sandpiper (Helodromas solitarius). My heart nearly leaped 
out of my mouth. I had certainly found the Solitary’s nest at last. It seemed 
to me as though I should never get up that thirty-five feet; never did climbing 
seem so slow, although I had good limbs to hang on to. At last, after much slip- 
ping and puffing, I reached the nest, a somewhat dilapidated Robin’s nest, and 
there found three newly hatched Sandpipers, and one partly broken, addled egg. 

Returning for my camera, I found the Loon sitting very quietly on her two 
eggs, and spread out enough to cover a dozen. I advanced very cautiously to 
where my thread was fastened, and gave it a steady pull, then started down to 
the blind for the camera. When about half way down, the Loon spied me and 
struck for the water with breakneck speed, its wings flopping and feet paddling. 

I placed the slide in its proper place, folded up the camera, and started 
back to my last find. After much discussion, we decided that, as the young 
Sandpipers were ready to leave the nest, it would be best to bring it down to 
photograph it. Indeed, one bird had already gone, but was found close by. 

After securing our photograph, we placed the nest on the ground, and the 
mother bird came and called the young to her. 


A Tragedy of Migration 


By F. M. BENNETT, Commander. United States Navy 


r “HE night of April 14, 1909, the region of the Florida Keys was the scene 
of a violent thunderstorm of several hours’ duration, with lightning, 
heavy rain, and high winds, blowing in squalls from the southwest. 

The morning brought fine weather, and I observed at Key West that the town 

was full of birds of several species, to be referred to by name a little later. The 

visitation attracted the attention of every one, not only because of the great 
numbers and brilliant plumage of the refugees, but, also, because land birds, 
even during the migration seasons, are rare in Key West; even the persistent 

English Sparrow has not yet found the place. 

April 20, six days after the storm, I left Key West to inspect some lighthouses, 
going first to Sand Key, the big reef light only a few miles from Key West, and 
then sixty miles to the westward to Tortugas. At Sand Key the light-keepers 
told me of many birds killed by striking their light the night of the storm, and 
I saw the bodies of a few that they had not disposed of; but it was not until I 
arrived at Tortugas that I realized fully the magnitude of the migration wave 
that had been broken by the force of the storm. The main light there, known as 
Dry Tortugas, stands on Loggerhead Key and is 150 feet high, visible eighteen 
miles from a ship; but to birds higher in the air than the height of the eye on 
shipboard it must be visible much farther, and this great light had acted as a 
magnet and drawn to itself countless thousands of birds of many kinds, over- 
powered by the storm and forced to seek asylum. The keeper of that light 
has been more than twenty years in the lighthouse service, and for several years, 
when stationed on Alligator Reef, he collected bird data for the United States 
Biological Survey; he is therefore familiar with the subject. 

Nevertheless, as soon as I landed on Loggerhead Key this keeper began 
talking about the birds that had been on his island, saying over and over again 
that he had never seen or heard of anything like it, and, after investigation, 
I believe that he was right. Very few persons can possibly ever have seen any- 
thing like what happened on that little islet the night of the storm and the few 
days following. The bad weather, with wind and rain, began soon after sunset; 
but at 10 P. M., when the keeper went on watch, there had not been a bird seen 
about the light. By midnight, a few had struck the plate-glass panes of the lan- 
tern, and at 2 A.M., when an assistant relieved the keeper, they had become 
numerous. This assistant told me that from 2 o’clock until dawn they came 
in such masses that he actually could not see out through the glass panes! He 
said that they were all on the lee side of the lantern, away from the wind, and 
did not fly against the glass at full speed, but rather fluttered and beat against 
it, bruising and wounding themselves and each other, and thus causing death 
to many. Occasionally, one coming at higher speed would strike hard enough 
to kill itself on the spot. 
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With the first light of morning, they forsook the lighthouse and took to the 
ground, bushes and trees. At that time, the ground at the base of the tower 
was thickly strewn with dead birds, as were also the balconies around the lan- 
tern and watch-room at the top of the tower. The keeper said that they collected 
thousands and threw them into the sea, but, by close questioning, I got the 
estimates so much reduced that I hope hundreds may be substituted for thou- 
sands; though the loss of life evidently had been great, and, at.the time of my 
visit, there were still numbers of the dead scattered all over the island. These 
probably had died after the storm was over, unable to recover from exhaustion 
or from injuries received. 

If the great number of dead birds presented a notable sight, what may be 
said of the living? The lighthouse keeper said that there were millions of them. 
I compared his narrative with those of the assistant keepers, and, aided by my 
own observation of the great numbers still there six days after the disaster, 
I feel sure that they may truly be measured in units of tens of thousands. The 
keepers agreed that they were so numerous that it was difficult to walk anywhere 
outdoors without stepping upon them, and that they were so tame that the 
children caught them by simply picking them up off the ground. Exhaustion 
and bewilderment, of course, played a part in this tameness, but those still there 
displayed an absence of fear that did not seem possible. When it is considered 
that this great multitude included several of the most brightly colored species 
of North America, and that they were all in their fresh spring plumage, it may 
be imagined what a wonderful and glorious spectacle they presented. 

The lightkeeper told me that nearly all had left, but when I saw what remained 
I was fairly astonished, for they were so numerous that they would have excited 
surprise anywhere. The same species that I had seen in Key West were here 
present in much greater numbers, and there were several species here that I 
had not seen in Key West. In order of numbers, I would list them about as 
follows: Summer Tanager, Indigo Bunting, Ovenbird, Orchard Oriole, Scarlet 
Tanager, Black-throated Blue Warbler, Hooded Warbler, Ruby-throated 
Humming-bird, Painted Bunting or Nonpareil, Northern Yellow-throat, King- 
bird, Cape May Warbler, Blue Grosbeak, Warbling Vireo, and Worm-eating 
Warbler. The five species first named, although only remnants of great flocks 
were present in hundreds; the others in dozens, and all very fearless except the 
Blue Grosbeaks, which, for some unaccountable reason, would fly if they saw 
my glasses leveled at them even a hundred feet or more away. 

In this instance, birds of a feather did not make a point of flocking together, 
common misfortune having apparently united them into a harmonious community, 
and it was a beautiful sight to see such numbers of differently colored birds 
mixed closely together. They were well scattered over the island, which is about 
three-fourths of a mile long, but were most numerous near the dwelling-houses 
of the light-keepers, where I approached the multi-colored groups closely without 
causing alarm; the Ovenbirds were particularly tame, walking all about me in 
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their dainty way as unconcerned as young chickens in a barnyard. The Warblers 
were not associated so much with the larger birds, but kept more to themselves, 
separated perhaps by their habit of feeding mostly in trees. They were most 
numerous on Garden Key, about three miles from Loggerhead, where inside 
Fort Jefferson there are more and larger trees than Loggerhead affords. The 
gathering of birds at Fort Jefferson had been similar to that already described; 
but, as the light there is of the fourth order, and not very high, above the bastion 
of the fort, it had not attracted so many. The great first-order light on Logger- 
head had evidently caught the attention of the flying multitudes and beckoned 
them to a landing-spot, when trouble overtook them. 

Males and females were in about equal numbers among them, the Indigo 
Buntings furnishing the only exception. Hundreds of the brightly plumaged 
males of this species were present, but I saw only three females. With the excep- 
tion of the Orchard Orioles, there was no singing on the part of these birds. 
The male Orioles were joyously vocal, and, from the additional circumstance 
that they were fighting among themselves, I suspect that mating was in progress. 
There were among them a considerable number of young males of a general 
yellowish hue, with black throats, and against these the animosity of the older 
males seemed to be particularly directed. Some of these young males had the 
plumage more matured, black on neck and shoulders, and brick red underneath 
being noticeably developed. 

Nearly all the birds observed were active and strong, and it was not apparent 
why they had not resumed their journey; some, however, moved about pain- 
fully, showing that they had not recovered from their rough experience, and a 
good many had feathers missing or badly awry. Among the Indigo Birds, espe- 
cially, I noticed a number—at least two dozen—that had lost all their tail 
feathers and could fly only short distances, like young birds. The keeper told me 
that the watch-room had been recently painted and was not thoroughly dry on 
the outside, and that the morning after the storm it was literally plastered over 
with feathers of all colors. 

The birds already mentioned are those that were sufficiently numerous to 
prove that large numbers of their species were on the wing that night, and were 
caught in the storm. Among the few dead remaining at Sand Key when I went 
there, I identified a single specimen each of the Purple Gallinule, Blackpoll 
Warbler and Prairie Warbler, which shows that at least some members of these 
species were also abroad at that unfortunate time. I saw one living Prairie 
Warbler at Tortugas, and three Yellow-billed Cuckoos at the same place. At 
Key West, April 16, I identified positively a single male Yellow Warbler (Summer 
Yellowbird), an unusual observation, as I believe the bird is rarely seen in 
Florida. Several Palm Warblers and Black and White Warblers were seen 
with the delayed migrants at both Key West and Tortugas, but I do not believe 
they came with them, because I saw none dead or injured, and because I had 
seen them in small numbers at both places at intervals before. A few Palm 
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Warblers were seen at Key West frequently all during the winter and spring, 
and_ these completely disappeared with the last of the refugees, which was about 
April 2t. 

Conclusions in review of the foregoing are that on the night of April 14, 1909, 
there was an enormous flight of birds of the species above named, making pas- 
sage from Cuba or Yucatan toward the coast of Florida; that a sudden storm 
checked their advance and forced them to seek sanctuary, which they did by 
converging upon such lights as they could see; that hundreds, and, possibly, 
thousands, met death from exhaustion, or from injuries received in landing at 
each place where they sought shelter, and that the total number thus destroyed 
was small compared with the numbers that survived and continued their journey 
later. Of the whole membership of that great wave of migration on a single 
night it is impossible to form an opinion; but, from what I saw and heard at 
Key West, Sand Key and Tortugas, it is not extravagant to say that the air 
in this region must have been full of birds, and that their numbers may fairly be 
counted in tens of thousands. 

At American Shoal lighthouse, seventeen miles eastward from Key West, 
not a bird was seen the night of the storm or the day after. The “bird belt,” 
therefore, must have extended in width from near Key West sixty miles to the 
westward to Tortugas, and an unknown distance into the unlighted Gulf of 
Mexico beyond. As to what happened to those too far west to sight the Dry 
Tortugas light, we can only conjecture, but; as the wind was behind them, 
driving them onward in their appointed direction, it is to be hoped that they 
were able to keep themselves in the air, and eventually reached the~ Florida 
mainland, not more than 300 miles distant. Once, in a heavy northwest gale in 
the Atlantic Ocean, I saw four species of land birds arrive on board a ship when 
the nearest land, the coast of Nova Scotia, was more than 600 miles away, directly 
to windward. 


Bobolink; His Prelude 


Ah! you tried to drown it in the rush 
Of that bubbling stream of melodious glee, 
But I heard it, and it will not hush, 
Like the wraith of Spring it follows me. 
’Tis her “vale, vale,” lingering so 
In those wild-sweet notes when you begin, 
Like the upward creep of an elfin bow 
On the strings of a fairy violin. 
—Mary J. Jacques. 


A Crow Study 


By ALFRED C. REDFIELD, Wayne, Pa. 
With photographs by the author 


breeding birds. So it was with a feeling not unlike shame that I realized 

I had never seen the eggs in a Crow’s nest. During the last of March, 
1909, I set to work to remedy this, and especially to find a nest well adapted to 
photography. Nearly every patch of woods harbored one or more pairs of Crows, 
so I had no trouble in finding several dozen nests. They did not seem at all par- 
ticular about the kind of tree selected. Chestnut and beech, the prevailing 
woodland trees, were used most, but 
nests were also found in hickory, elm, 
cherry, and sweet birch. One nest 
was placed in the branches of an 
elm tree well out in the middle of 
open fields. The height varied from 
twenty to fifty or sixty feet, thirty- 
five feet being the average. 

March 29, I found the nest I 
was looking for. A small patch of 
swampy woodland was separated 
from a large wood by a much-used 
road. Here in the solid. crotch of a 
good-sized beech, was a nest. It was 
only twenty-five feet from the 
ground, a cinch to climb and within 
easy reach of home; but, better yet, 
the tree branched just below the 
nest, giving a substantial limb from 
which to photograph. As the nest was not quite finished, I could watch things 
from the start. 

April 3, I was back again. The nest now held two eggs. The bird would not 
leave until I knocked on the base of the tree with a stick. The nest was made 
up of small twigs, mostly of beech, and a little green moss. It formed a bulky 
basket, fifteen inches across and half as deep. The well-formed hollow in which 
the eggs lay, was lined with strips of bark and some very coarse hair. It was 
seven inches in diameter and five inches deep. An egg was now added daily 
until April 6, when the set of five was complete. The eggs were somewhat smaller 
than a hen’s. The ground color was greenish white, heavily spotted with lilac. 

On April 14, I photographed the nest and eggs. A small stick was nailed 
to a convenient limb and to this the camera was clamped. With an eight-inch 
lens and 4 x 5 camera, I was able to get an image of the desired size. Removing 
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| | ERE, in southeastern Pennsylvania, the Crow is one of our commonest 


PLACING THE DUMMY CAMERA 
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the camera, I nailed up a small wooden box in its place, wrapping it with 
burlap sacking. This dummy camera I left for the birds to become ac- 
customed to. 

A week later I returned, substituted a real camera for the dummy, covered 
it with the burlap, and attached to the shutter a thread leading off for fifty yards 
to some trees, behind which I hid. The Crows returned, but, seeing me,would 
not go near the nest. So, after waiting for half an hour, I left the thread and hid 
under a bridge some distance off. Soon the Crows were back again, and before 
I had been hidden fifteen minutes, one of them disappeared where I knew the 


CROW ON NEST 


nest must be. Waiting another quarter-hour for her to get well settled, I walked 
slowly up to the end of the thread and pulled. The Crow flew off at the click 
of the shutter, so I knew I had my picture. The green afternoon light was too 
far gone for further attempts, but development showed that they were not neces- 
sary. 

It was four days before I visited my Crows again. On April 25, I found 
that the eggs had hatched, after an incubation of sixteen or eighteen days. One 
egg had disappeared and four little Crows lay in the nest, an ugly, confused 
mass of bare, pink flesh, covered only with a little down on head, back, and 
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wings. A slender neck raised a heavy, blind head upward, the fleshy bill opened 
and the Crow became a gaping mouth, begging for food. 

A week later, I found only two young birds in the nest. But these made up 
for their lost brothers. They had nearly doubled in size, and everywhere dark 


CROWS TEN DAYS’ OLD 


pin-feathers were appearing under the skin. The skin had now become an ugly, 
dark brownish gray color. The eyes had opened. The only noise they made, 
as they lay huddled in the bottom of the nest, was a hoarse croak. I removed 
a small worm from the ear of one. Whether it was a natural parasite or had 
merely taken refuge there I do not know. Three days later, when I photographed 
them, the only change was a lengthening of the pin-feathers. 

By May 12, at the age of about twenty days, the young birds looked more 
like Crows. The pin-feathers had grown and the enveloping sheaths had burst 
at the end, causing the birds to be covered with dull black feathers. Only on 
the large flight-feathers and tail did the sheaths show. The day was hot and the 
sun shone down through the thin spring foliage on the unprotected backs of the 
Crows. They lay quietly in their nest, necks stretched out, mouths open, breath- 
ing heavily. 

After four days more, I found that another change had taken place. The 
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feathers had opened more, white particles of the sheaths lying untidily on their 
black feathers. But it was their actions when handled that were changed. At 
first they had lain quietly, allowing me to handle them without resistance. Now 
all was changed, and they plainly showed their resentment. 

May 22, I made my last visit to the nest. As I approached, the old birds 
flew about, cawing. As I climbed the tree, I could see the young birds standing 
on the edge of the nest, looking over at me. They were sleek, well-feathered 
fellows that might have passed for adult birds, had it not been for the undersized 
wings and tail, and the blue-gray eyes. When I reached the nest, the birds 
backed off onto a convenient limb, glancing at me and the ground in turn, as 
if trying to decide which was the lesser of two evils. Finally, the bolder decided 
in favor of flight. The other waited, and I was in hopes of getting his picture, 
but before I was ready he fluttered down. Once on the ground, he proceeded, 
with stately tread, to wander off through the bushes. Thus it was, after four 
weeks of life in their nest, that the young Crows set out on their first expedition 
into the world. 


BLUE-HEADED VIREO ON NEST 
Photographed by Ansel B. Miller, at Springs, Pa., June 16, 1908 


The Migration of Vireos 
SECOND PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 
With drawings by Louis Acassiz FuertEs 


BLACK-CAPPED VIREO 

Texas is the principal summer home of the Black-capped Vireo, whence 
it ranges north, occasionally to southwestern Kansas. Six years’ records at 
Kerrville, Texas, show an average date of arrival of March 23, with the earliest 
March 19, 1g01. The first was seen at San Angelo, Texas, April 6, 1885; at 
Gainesville, Texas, April 17, 1885; at Comstock, Texas, April 23, 1901; and at 
Winfield, Kansas, April 22, t902. The last one seen at San Angelo, Texas, in 
1884, was on Septemper 25, and in 1885, on September 16. The first was seen 
on the volcano of Toluca, Mexico, September 11, 1893. 


WHITE-EYED VIREO 
Three forms of the White-eyed Vireo are at present recognized in the United 
States. One of them includes the non-migratory birds of southern Florida, 
a second the non-migratory birds in the valley of the lower Rio Grande of Texas, 
while all the migratory White-eyed Vireos belong to the third form. All the 
dates in the following tables apply to the migratory form, but it is not possible 
to trace or time the movements until the individuals have passed to the north 

of the regions occupied by the non-migratory forms. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number o ; 

PLACE ak —— | ‘ spring md = j- ty 
Anes, GR. CHOY a 55s 5 ine Cah so 9 April 7 March 31, 1893 
MR WES Gl Aa ks nots oo oe wera 21 April 2 March 24, 1899 
Asheville, N. C. (near).............. 5 April 15 April 9, 1893 
eG BAG Mere noe wes o civ mane s 22 April 23 April 18, 1896 
MINS iis ~ ood a's sco vee Ge eg 4 ay 7 May 5, 1892 
Se eee eer 10 May 7 May 3, 1902 
New Providence, N. J............... 8 May 7 April 30, 1890 
Shotéer SetanG, Pe. Verde ici s cae cca. 7 May 5 May 1, 1891 
Southern Connecticut............... 12 May 7 May 4, 1902 
Eastern Massachusetts.............. 8 May 9 May 4, 1887 
ay peers ete” 5 March 21 March 9, 1907 
Gainesville, Tex....... to ons agente 5 March 25 March 16, 1889 
SS eee rs eee II April 6 March 31, 1897 
Chattanooga, Tenn.......... 5... 6 April 10 April 5, 1907 
a BE os w'siccg os ces eee eee’ 4 April 12 March 24, 1907 
a Ee se re 7 April ro April 7, 1890 
eh SN IOS 5.0: asin 00's b:p SSE alo 7 April 16 April 11, 1896 
Sd oe cei S ca ok es we er 3 April 28 April 25, 1883 
OG i Pere eater yo 7 April 25 April 21, 1900 
OS Eee fe 3 April 25 April 23, 1889 
Waterloo, Ind. (mear)............... 5 April 30 April 25, 1902 
OS SSE eC Sa RRS « 7 May 6 May 4, 1902 
NINOS 25. sic' 3's i no clan n eee 5 May 6 May 4, 1906 
SO =e See re ee) May 12, 1900 
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FALL MIGRATION 


Number Average date of Latest date of the 


PLACE wb ons the last one seen last one seen 

Waterloo, Ind. (near) ............... 4 September 24 | October 1, 1903 
MUS 5 6 5p 5.a sade awn eee wee 4 September 26 | October 1, 1891 
PR boss 5 5 abe naib coh wae 4 October 1 October 5, 1905 
DOR MN dics k csaas ORV Cees we October 14, 1885 
Snetter Island, N.Y... 0.56.5 oh ee aes September 30, 1901 
Central New Jersey’...............; 4 September 19 | October 15, 1905 
Philadelphia, Pa. (mear)............. 3 September 23 | October 15, 1888 
Maen, TO. G. o 5 sos oy 500s sine 4 October 8 October 19, 1890 
| P< Se re AA pet 6 September 21 | October 14, 1892 


HUTTON’S VIREO 

The several forms of this species range in the western United States from 
western Texas to California and north along the Pacific slope to southern British 
Columbia. Their short migration in southern Arizona must be performed very 
early in the season, for, by the middle of March, they had already reached their 
breeding-grounds in the Huachuca mountains, at 5,000 feet altitude. The 
birds of the Pacific region are slightly migratory, but many remain throughout 
the winter so near the northern limit of the range, that no definite data are avail- 
able as to the times of migration. 


BELL’S VIREO 
This species winters in Mexico, and breeds from northeastern Mexico north 
to Nebraska. It is one of the slower migrants, for the dates given below show 
that it occupies five weeks in the journey from San Antonio, Texas, to Onaga, 
Kansas,—an average speed of less than twenty miles a day. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


‘Number date of rliest date of 
PLACE —_ ie ot ye org 
mem Amtente., Tesi... coo. das 6 March 31 March 19, 1904 
RIN sa wiiain ca os cs pa alae 3 April 12 March 30, 1893 
0s Aree mare epee Se Pte 3 April 21 April 19, 1889 
ARES rare wins 5 April 27 April 25, 1883 
Sg | A ae res ere ere on 8 May 6. April 30, 1895 
SD MM a S66 4-8. 6'dis c Uids cn Rap eee 5 May 10 May 5, 1886 
ME Ti net aan bucine Soe oeeb ees May to, 1897 
ee er rE ra 6 April 30 April 24, 1891 
SN DMN 9 ai6'0-2's 1s 20 din a gti pig te 16 May 5 April 30, 1895 
ae Pee eee ae Ser May 13, 1900 


FALL MIGRATION 


The average of the last seen for five years at Grinnell, Ia., is September, 
and the latest September 12, 1886; at Onaga, Kans., for thirteen years, is Sep- 
tember 11, latest September 27, 1905. The latest date at Jasper, Mo., is Sep- 
tember 20, 1902, and at St. Louis, Mo., September 22, 1905. 
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LEAST VIREO 
The Least Vireo winters in Mexico, and comes north in summer to south- 
eastern Arizona, southern Nevada, and to Sacramento, Cal. Some dates of spring 
arrival are: San Felipe Cafion, Cal., March 23, 1895; Pasadena, Cal., March 
26, 1896; San Diego, Cal., April 2, 1885; Agua Caliente, Cal., April 1, 1886; 
San Buenaventura, Cal., March 26, 1872. The first reach the northern limit of 
the range by the middle of April, and depart south early in September. 


GRAY VIREO 
From its winter home in Mexico, this Vireo comes north in summer to northern 
New Mexico, southern Nevada, and southern California. A few dates of arrival 
are: Santa Catalina Mountains, Arizona, April 1, 1885; Campo, Cal., March 
24, 1876; a late fall record is September 14, 1889, at the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado, Arizona. 


Further Note on Albino Flickers 


In the spring of 1908, a Flicker’s nest, containing two albino birds, was 
found near New Paris, Ohio. An account of these birds, together with a pho- 
tograph of them, was published in the May-June, 1908, number of Brrp-Lore. 

About June 15, 1908, this nesting-site was visited, and the nest was found to 
be occupied by four young Flickers, one of which was an albino, the others 
being normal in color. The albino was in every respect similar to those of the 
previous year. Close examination showed a faint shadow of the normal mark- 
ings on the plumage. Thus the black band on the breast could be seen by 
careful examination. A close inspection of the specimen which had been secured 
the year before showed a similar shadow of the normal markings. 

In order to determine whether the parent birds were normal in color, I 
watched the nest until both were seen. Neither showed any perceptible depart- 
ure from the normal markings. 

The young birds left the nest about one week after my visit to it. The white 
one was seen but once, about three weeks later. It displayed the same tendency 
to circle, when flying, that was remarked of one of the albinos of the previous 
brood. 

One of this pair of Flickers apparently possesses an inherent tendency to 
produce albinism, and is therefore of unusual interest. The developments of the 
coming season, if the pair returns, will be carefully observed.—LoreEn C. Petry, 
Urbana, Ohio. 
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Notes from Field and Stuvp 


A Redpoll Invasion 


Upon my arrival at State College, in 
the very center of Pennsylvania, I fondly 
cherished hopes of seeing Redpolls, but 
these were soon dispelled by the reports 
of the various bird students that they 
were not found in the vicinity. It was, 
therefore, with an exultant thrill that I 
shortly discovered that the winter of 1908- 
1909 was one to be long remembered by 
the legions of Redpolls which cheered the 
heart of the ornithologist on all his winter 
walks. 

It was on December 12, 1908, that the 
forerunners of the hosts which were to 
come were first observed. We were return- 
ing from a vain search for Ducks, and, 
while beating our way across the fields, 
against a blinding snowstorm, suddenly 
a flock of small Finches flew rapidly 
by and settled on the drifting snow. Ina 
moment I recognized the note of the Red- 
poll, and, all aglow, I hurried forward 
and watched them as they flitted ner- 
vously about over the surface of the snow, 
frequently feeding on the low weed- 
stalks which everywhere rose above the 
rapidly deepening mantle. But, surely, 
they could not all be Redpolls! No, for 
there, as they scurried about, we fre- 
quently caught sight of pale yellowish 
wing-bars among the plainer pinions of 
the mass. And there, scattered amid the 
flock of perhaps thirty Redpolls, were 
probably twelve Pine Siskins. Well con- 
tent, we left them, and, as we hurried 
home in the twilight, several other flocks 
took wing at our near approach. Evi- 
dently, the Redpolls were here after all! 

But these were only the smallest frac- 
tion of what was to come. All during the 
winter months, they were found in legions 
throughout the Nittany Valley. Not only 
in the fields, but, also, in the orchards, 
in the town, and even on the college cam- 
pus did we hear their cheerful notes. 
As March drew near, every day I looked 
for their departure, yet they showed no 


signs of leaving. Not until the last of the 
month did they grow scarce, and the last 
stragglers lingered until April 10,—days 
after the arbutus and hepatica had burst 
their swelling buds. re 

What impressed me most was their 
tameness. Repeatedly have I approached 
te within a few feet of a feeding flock, and 
they evinced no alarm. When they did 
fly, it was only to make a few undulating 
circles, and then return to the vicinity of 
their former feeding-place. Frequently, 
part of the flock would arise, and indi- 
viduals would continue their search for 
seeds, totally unconcerned over their 
departing comrades. On near approach, 
the males could be easily distinguished 
from the females by their bright rosy 
breasts, varying in intensity of coloration 
as the ages of the birds. 

They fed indifferently on the snow or 
perched upon the weed-stalks, those below 
picking up the seeds shaken down by the 
more industrious gleaners. Many a field 
have I seen literally covered with a net- 
work of their dainty tracks in the new- 
fallen snow; yet not all obtain their sus- 
tenance in this manner, for on several 
occasions, I have noticed them picking 
vigorously at the buds of the maples in 
early spring. 

Unceasingly, as they flew in undulating 
circles overhead, or fed companionably 
on the ground, we heard them call—a 
clear. per-chee varying to a sharp clee-e— 
somewhat resembling the similar notes 
of the Goldfinch, yet distinct. But in 
early March the males began to sing, and 
I was privileged to add a new bird con- 
cert to my category. A vigorous, wild, 
Goldfinch-like melody it was, somehow 
bringing to me pictures of the cold, wind- 
swept barrens of northern Labrador, 
where these tireless bits of bird life would 
soon nest. Inspect, as I did at near view, 
thousands of Redpolls, yet not one was 
referable to any form other than Acanthis 
linaria. , 

The Redpolls have gone, yet vividly, 
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in my mind’s eye, I see the flocks feeding 
before me in the bleak fields or hear them 
go calling overhead. And when the snow 
* once more steals softly down and the winds 
bring cold blasts from the frigid north, 
I shall wait patiently to catch the first 
glimpse of my sociable winter companions. 
—the Redpolls.—RicHarp C. HarLow, 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Redpolls and White-winged Crossbills in 
New Hampshire 


Were Redpolls unusually abundant 
everywhere this year, or were we remarka- 
bly favored? Two amateurs in the Winni- 
pesaukee region have been watching these 
birds for five months, beginning with two 
on November 24, 1908, and reaching a 
climax of hundreds upon hundreds in the 
last days of March and the first of April, 
1909. One seldom sees a thousand birds 
together in New Hampshire, even in 
migration periods, but there must have 
been that number of Redpolls in Folsom 
Wood on March 31. It was easy to esti- 
mate the little groups upon the ground 
within sight of the old quarry hillside where 
we stood to watch, but the trees above and 
back of us were full, and as many more of 
changing groups formed and reformed in 
dissolving views as far as eye could reach. 
When I left my friend at this station and 
allowed my snowshoes to carry me some 
distance from the road which we had 
traveled to the quarry, I found as many 
hundreds circling through the deeper 
woods, while her number suffered no 
decrease. If individuals broke away from 
any special group, as they evidently did 
in all the rapid whirls from ground to trees 
and back again, others took the places left 
till the ranks were generally more than 
full. Did every Redpoll wintering south 
of Laconia in New Hampshire start north 
in time to reach the shore of Winnisquam 
as early as this morning of March 31? 

Our first glimpse of Redpolls this win- 
ter, and only the second or third in a life- 
time up to that November 24, was while 
we walked at the twilight hour in the 
pasture skirting our lake between the city 
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streets and the Folsom Wood already 
mentioned. Guided by a rather plaintive 
call, we found two birds on birches just 
above our heads; but identification was 
impossible in that gray light. Siskin or 
Goldfinch was considered probable at 
first. Then we saw they were not streaked 
enough for Siskins, and the black spot 
under the chin proved they were not Gold- 
finches, in spite of the caps we called black. 
My note-book records as the result of 
this twilight observation: ‘‘Two strange 
birds unidentified; white wing-bar the 
most prominent feature; some streaks on 
the flanks, breasts otherwise clear; dark 
heads suggest black caps.” Redpolls were 
not thought of. We did not know then how 
black the crimson crowns can look when 
not in strong light, and we had seen only 
two March flocks before, so were no ex- 
pecting them to visit our region in Novem- 
ber. Three days later our birds were 
heard again, and followed till they perched 
to feed contentedly on birch catkins, so 
near our eyes that red caps and blackish 
throats were studied without glasses as 
well as with them. 

After this experience, all of Thoreau’s 
notes on Redpolls were collected by my 
friend, and proved most interesting read- 
ing, as well as the descriptions in our bird 
books. Two things in our reading caused 
surprise. Our helpful Hoffmann and Chap- 
man did not mention the white wing-bar 
we had called our most prominent feature, 
but Thoreau confirmed our observation, 
for his careful notes on first sight of a 
flock, November 13, 1852, mention “dis- 
tinct white bar on wings.” Thoreau, on 
the other hand, never seemed to see the 
black we marked upon the throats, and 
his many puzzled guesses at identification 
made us quite puffed up with knowledge, 
thanks to our superior handbooks. 

In December, our two Redpolls in- 
creased to dozens and fifties, till the 
“mewing” call, as Thoreau termed it, 
no longer gave surprise when the flocks 
wavered through the air above us or settled 
for a few minutes to feed on birch and 
alder catkins near our snowshoe path. 
Not until the last of January did they 
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come very near our houses, and seldom 
then where they could be watched from 
windows. We could have made little 
study of them through the winter if we 
had not used our snowshoes, but with these 
we went out in all kinds of weather and 
walking, as our blackened shoes now 
testify. —To own snowshoes merely for the 
sport would make them almost valueless 
to me. I am not strong enough to climb 
winter mountains or take cross-country 
tramps of many miles, even when snow- 
shoeing is ideal. Yet, on almost any day, 
it is a wonderful experience to leave the 
city streets and walk out into the broad 
white expanse of such a pasture as ours 
beside the lake, to thread the narrow 
paths of the birch thickets, or follow 
broader avenues beneath majestic ever- 
greens. No tree laden with Christmas 
trinkets was ever so beautiful as these 
when clothed in glittering ice or feathery 
snow piled high on every branch and twig. 

When the last ice-storm continued 
three whole days, we began to be afraid 
our Redpolls must be suffering from hun- 
ger. A walk in the pasture quickly reas- 
sured us. There were the Redpolls cling- 
ing to the catkins as merrily as ever; so 
I suppose they found the under side un- 
sheeted by the ice, or liked to eat them 
ice and all. 

My notes for January 22 record that 
we came upon our bands of fifties gathered 
into hundreds. The day was very windy 
and they were in a rather sheltered dell. 
We saw one Chickadee among them, a 
friend whose absence we had spoken of 
with mourning all the winter. For two 
years before the Chickadees made almost 
daily visits to the basket of crumbs hang- 
ing on my side porch. We have been told 
that the Red-breasted Nuthatches drove 
the Chickadees from Bear Island a few 
winters ago. So we have sometimes 
questioned whether it was not the Redpoll 
hordes that urged our own familiar friends 
from their accustomed haunts this year. 
Toward spring, we found the Chickadees 
quite numerous again, however, and often 
right among both Redpolls and Nuthatches 
in apparent peace and happiness. 


On three or four occasions, we were 
delighted by discovering Crossbills where 
we usually saw only Redpolls. The 
Americans we welcomed as our own small 
flock, because they were just like the 
family raised in our neighborhood, judging 
from our first sight of a single pair in May 
and then a group of six or seven birds 
appearing in late summer. To be sure, 
though, there is memory of an undue 
number of red birds in the summer flock 
against the theory of family with offspring 
of our pair so young, but the numbers 
were about the same in January as in 
August, and apparently in the same pro- 
portion. On March 13, a friend who 
joined our walk to see the Redpolls we 
had so often mentioned did not behold or 
hear a single one that day, but was granted 
a sight to us much rarer. We were at first 
deceived by the call-notes and simul- 
taneous twitter so much like the Red- 
polls’, when a flock of more than twenty 
birds burst from the evergreens and 
settled on the quarry hillside. Two, brilli- 
ant males of rose-red hue and flashing 
white on wings solved a puzzle that would 
have been much harder for us if we had 
continued to gaze only on the backs of 
immature and females. None of us can 
ever have a better chance to study White- 
winged Crossbills. 

These experiences made us_ search 
most carefully for other birds among the 
Redpolls, when we began to hear new 
trills, in addition to the familiar twitter 
of four months. As spring was fairly here 
when the jingle changed, and no more 
discoveries were made, however long we 
watched, we finally accepted the new song 
as due to springtime joys in the breasts of 
our friends of the crimson crown. 

To distinguish Greater Redpolls from 
Lesser is certainly beyond the power of 
amateurs. However, two birds found on 
April 2, away from all the rest of the flock, 
as it happened, were so very white, so 
different from hundreds of others studied 
with equal care, that we think we cannot 
be mistaken in naming these as ‘‘ Hoary 
Redpolls. My friend, who had never 
heard of such a kind, was the first to point 
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out the white effect. The birds were re- 
markably quiet for a long time, as if they 
were willing to show off their unusual 
markings. To call it absence of markings 
might be the better way to describe the 
difference, as the streaks were so very 
faint, the V above the tail so clear and 
white, and even the caps were pale. 

Our April weather has been too wet 
and windy to allow determining the exact 
date of the departure of the Redpolls for 
the north. The great numbers disappeared 
gradually, after coming around our houses 
in swarms on April 4 and 5. The last I 
saw for perfect identification were in a 
thicket near our avenue, on April 12.— 
BEsSSIE SCRIBNER DaAvIs. 


Redpolls in New Jersey 


On February 2, 1909, I observed in the 
central part of Gloucester county, New 
Jersey, perhaps one hundred (I think 
there were more) Redpolls, searching, 
with their characteristic enterprise, the 
dead grass and weed heads. I encountered 
them in two different localities, perhaps 
four miles apart. I have never seen them 
so far south as this before.—Cuas. D. 
Lippincott, Swedesboro, N. J. 


Pine Siskins in Vermont 


We have been favored with the presence 
of large numbers of Pine Siskins this fall 
and winter. In the fall they, at times, 
seemed fearless, alighting on the trees and 
on the ground near the house, and feeding 
on the aphides that were very plenty last 
year. Always they were in full flow of 
conversation, and we had great oppor- 
tunities to learn their notes and their 
marks. Why do none of the bird books 
(that I have seen) mention the peculiar 
note that sounds like whizz? It is the first 
thing that called my attention to the birds. 
I heard it long before I knew its source, 
and it seems a strong distinguishing point. 
When the whole flock whizzes, who can 
but notice the sound? Sometimes, when 
they alight, they have notes that sound 
like the peeping of frogs in spring. Often 
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there is the call like a Goldfinch, and as 
they fly, a note like the English Sparrow’s 
call is given. 

All of our cone-bearing trees were full 
of cones this past winter, especially hem- 
locks, which were really brown with them; 
and the yellow birches are loaded with 
their large catkins. Bits of the cones and 
catkins cover the ground beneath the 
trees. Does this abundance account for 
the presence of the Pine Siskins ?—E. F. 
MILLER, Bethel, Vermont. 


The Woodcock’s Song 


Dear Editor of Bird-Lore: : 

Please why that exclamation point after 
the note about two Woodcock singing, 
on the editorial page of March-April 
BirD-LoreE ?* 

To me, the Woodcock’s song is charm- 
ing, because of its fitness to the character 
of the bird, and to the surroundings. 

When low-flying clouds, all tattered and 
torn, go drifting along the sky, and 
#£olus picks threnodies away up aloft 
among the clashing branches of mighty 
oaks, one who is braving the storm loves 
to see the great Eagle launch from a cliff 
and hurl himself against the onset of the 
blast, screaming a defiance that must 
arouse the admiration of his queen upon 
the eyrie. 

When the fret of spring fever takes us 
out to the warm brush-lot, in a spirit of 
unrest and of disharmony, the Yellow- 
Chested Chat promptly joins us in mood,— 
turning somersaults, mocking at every- 
thing, and singing a clown song that almost 
anybody can see is meant for nothing 
more than to make the visitor laugh. Is 
it possible that his mate is enamored by 
such jesting? ‘“‘As the husband is, the 
wife is,”’ according to the fine old poetry 
of a former day, and perhaps she is 
watching from a witch-hazel bush and 
giggling away at his antics. 

After a while, June gets to be surely 
June, and the Bobolink, bursting open 


*Our exclamation point referred not to the 
character of the birds’ song, but to the early date 
at which they sang it.— Ep. 
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his safety-valves of joy, sets us to vibrat- 
ing in tune with his song. . 

If one feels particularly companionable, 
what delight there is in the blithesome 
camaraderie of Red Crossbills, as they 
cheerily and merrily assure each other 
of good fellowship while traveling along 
through their airy roads among the tops 
of the pointed firs, in a spirit that belongs 
to no lower levels. 

The day’s work is done. Evening calm 
settles over forest and field. Hear the 
White-throated Sparrows say to each 
other that peace reigns in the village and 
all is well until the morrow. Then comes 
the spiritual rhapsody of the Hermit 
Thrush, in the harmony that inspires one 
who, far from the crowd, is all alone with 
his better self. 

Among all bird songs appropriate to 
the environment, what can be more de- 
lightful than the song of the Woodcock? 
It is the song of the tenderest of lovers, 
and it strikes the very note that poets have 
sought in their ideals of love in a cottage, 
or of a secluded spot in some far wilder- 
ness. The*song of the Woodcock is the 
dearest song in the world. Would that 
some one might sing to me such a lullaby. 
All is quiet in the valley. Moonlight is 
transmuting spring mist into gold. The 
jingle of silver bells of the Hyla chorus 
sounds faintly from the distant marsh. 
Then it is that the Woodcock looks at his 
beautiful bride upon the nest among warm, 
loose leaves, and, springing aloft with 
twittering wing, stills the wing note, and 
warbles so softly and sweetly to his true 
love that it seems almost sacrilege to 
listen. It is not to the multitude that he 
sings. Oh, no indeed! “It is just for you 
and me, Betty. Not for the world would 
we disturb any one with our affection, but 
we love each other, and our happiness is 
complete.” 

I wish the Woodcock would not give 
his absurd little bleat before springing on 
wing for his song, but it is only a manner- 
ism, and we have to allow all sorts of 
mannerisms in our friends, because Lord 
knows how many we have ourselves.— 
Rosert T. Morris, New York City. 


Observations on the Life History of the 
Bobolink 


Early in the afternoon of June 16, 1908, 
I was going through a hay field near 
Woodmont, Conn., in search of a Meadow- 
lark’s nest. The field was about three 
acres in extent, bordered on three sides 
by roads, and on the fourth by a fresh 
marsh. The grass was about eighteen 
inches high, and ready to be cut. 

In the course of the search, three Bobo- 
links—a male and two females—were 
seen. When I reached a certain spot in the 
field, it was evident from the action of 
one of the females, who carried a grub in 
her bill, that I was in the immediate 
vicinity of the nest. ; 

I sat down and awaited developments. 
The female nearest me continued to fly 
about, alighting often on the tops of dock 
stalks standing above the general level of 
the grass. Meanwhile, female No. 2 was 
flying about some distance off, also with 
grubs in her bill. The male consorted 
with both; now caressing (or chasing) one, 
now the other. He manifested much 
alarm over my presence when with the 
female nearest me. 

After some twenty minutes’ delay, 
female No. 1 dropped into the grass 
within a dozen feet of me. I could hear 
the buzz of the young as she fed them. 
After a few minutes’ careful search on 
hands and knees, the nest was found. 
It contained five young, about half-grown. 
The nest itself did not amount to much, 
being nothing but a depression in the 
ground, lined with grasses. 

About this time the male disappeared, 
and did not figure in subsequent proceed- 
ings that day. After locating the first 
nest so as to be able to find it again, I 
retired to the top of a rail-fence across 
the road, hoping to find the second nest. 
Long before female No. 2 flew to her nest, 
female No. 1 was feeding her young at 
nearly regular five-minute intervals. Fe- 
male No. 2 was very shy, and it took over. 
an hour to find her nest. She would fly 
into the grass at various points and appar- 
ently walk to the nest. At length I found 
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it by hearing the young complain. It 
contained five young in the same stage as 
those in the first nest. It was also exactly 
like it in structure. 

The next day I visited the nest again, 
and took an accurate measurement of 
the distance between them. It was a trifle 
less than fifty-five feet. 

To my surprise, the first nest contained 
but one bird,—a dead one. Both females 
however, were still in the neighborhood; 
but the male was heard singing only 
once, at a considerable distance away. 

Female No. 2 began, shortly after I 
left her nest, to feed her young, without 
any very great fuss. Female No. 1 was 
flying about, but her actions were not 
those of a bereaved bird; rather, those of 
one having a nest nearby; moreover, she 
carried grubs in her mouth. 

I retired to the top of the rail-fence 
across the road and awaited developments. 
It soon became evident that female No. 
1 still had young somewhere in that 
meadow. She would fly up to a spot 
almost in front of me, and much nearer 
the road than either of the nests. Here 
she would sit on the tops of dock stalks 
and scold, occasionally disappearing into 
the grass, where I fancied that once or 
twice I heard the buzz of the young; 
after this she would fly directly away, 
shortly to return with another grub. 

Lack of time prevented my searching 
for the young, which I feel sure were 
hidden in the grass. 

On the afternoon of June 19 (two days 
later), I visited the nests again. Nest 
No. 2 was deserted. The two females and 
the single male were flying about a short 
way off. 

June 24, I passed near a grass field 
across the marsh before mentioned. This 
field was some two or three hundred yards 
from the site of the nests. 

Two females and a single male Bobo- 
link were seen flying about, the females 
with grubs in their beaks. The field con- 
taining the nests was deserted and had 
been since the 20th, at the time I was 
first, observing the Bobolinks. I passed 
by and through this field daily, and 
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feel confident that no Bobolinks nested 
there. 

June 25 (next day), I spent some time 
beating about in this field, and started 
five young Bobolinks, just able to fly. 
The two females, and, part of the time, the 
male, were close by, and manifested much 
concern. Both the former had grubs in 
their bills. Probably more young birds 
were in the grass than I flushed. 

These facts, I think, give very good 
evidence that the Bobolink is at times 
polygamous. For at no time did I see 
more than one male, and to the best of 
my knowledge, there was not another 
pair of Bobolinks nesting within half a 
mile of the place, although the country 
was favorable. 

They prove, it seems to me, that the 
young leave the nest before they are able 
to fly, and are cared for by the females 
(I never once saw the male with a bit of 
food of any kind in his bill) for at least 
a week after they leave the nest. These 
facts may have been recorded before, 
but not to my knowledge. 

While watching the Bobolinks, I noticed 
a somewhat similar condition of affairs 
among a colony of Red-winged Black- 
birds nesting in the alders in the swamp 
between the two fields. There were only 
two or three males to a dozen or so females. 
The old birds tended the young after 
they had left the nest, and were hidden in 
the high grass with the young Bobolinks. 
The male Red-Wings, however, took 
no part in the care of the young.—P. L. 
Buttrick, New Haven, Conn. 


Evening Grosbeaks in Massachusetts 


I wonder if many other readers of Brrp- 
Lore have been seeing Evening Gros- 
beaks this past winter or early spring? 
March 7, I saw a flock of seven adult 
males and between ten and twenty females 
and immature males. March 20, I saw a 
flock in the same place with the same, 
or nearly the same number of species. 
I think that most of the gray individuals 
with yellow tinges on the head and rump, 
must be immature males, because they 
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called more and sometimes warbled 
quietly. I have seen them often since, the 
last time being March 28, and, lately, 
I found the flock divided into all gray 
in one part, and adult males with three 
or four gray ones in the other, the two 
divisions feeding a quarter of a mile or 
so apart in the same wood. In the after- 
noons I could only find the gray ones. 
March 27 and 28, I found only the division 
of adult males and the three or four 
gray ones, and, the weather being mild, 
they called loudly, but did not sing. Their 
food, as far as I could see, consisted of 
maple seeds and larch tree buds. 

This March, I also have seen several 
White-winged Crossbills, and I found 
them tamer than the Evening Grosbeaks. 
—ANNE H. Wauitinc, Lanesborough, 
Mass. 


The Evening Grosbeak in Wisconsin 


While the Rose-breasted Grosbeak is 
well and favorably known to most bird- 
lovers, its Canadian cousin, the Evening 
Grosbeak, is a comparative stranger to 
many, even in the northern part of the 
United States. 

Such, at least, had been my experience 
until the last winter, when a flock of more 
than one hundred of these splendid 
creatures visited our city. To what dis- 
turbances in their northern home we were 
indebted for their presence, I cannot 
tell, but certain it is they arrived early 
in February and prolonged their stay past 
the middle of March. For a few weeks 
after their arrival, the Grosbeaks traveled 
about the city together, sometimes filling 
an entire bare tree with their brilliant 
colors. 

My first view of the visitors was ob- 
tained one bright day during the last 
week in February. And such a view it has 
rarely been my privilege to have! Opening 
an outside door, my attention was arrested 
by a distinct munching sound. It came 
from a small box-elder tree, some sixty 
feet from the house. There, perched on 
the limbs, and hopping on the ground 
below, were the Grosbeaks. industriously 


gleaning their noonday meal from the 
dry seed-pods hanging on the tree. 

I strolled out under the tree, no attention 
being paid to my presence, and I had 
unlimited opportunity to study the 
strangers at close range. 

Finally, one flew away to a large tree 
across the street, and, after I had examined 
it for a minute or two, gave a clear chirp. 
At once the entire flock took wing and 
joined him, to finish their meal on maple 
seeds. 

They seemed to feel little fear of man, 
and were reported as feeding with Pigeons 
and chickens on very sociable terms. 

The children in our school were en- 
couraged to feed them, and their interest 
may have helped to prolong their stay. 

Whenever the Evening Grosbeaks 
cHidose again to include Wisconsin in 
their itinerary, they may be sure of an 
enthusiastic welcome in our city, from 
all who made their acquaintance.—GEr- 
TRUDE M. Titus, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


CARDINAL 


The Ipswich Cardinal 


The Cardinal, of which mention was 
made in the March number of Brrp-LoRE 
as being in Ipswich in January is still 
at the same farm, and has been a constant 
resident there. As the warmer days ap- 
proach, he is beginning to sing a little, and 
is making trips of a day or two duration 
away from the clump of spruce trees to 
which he has constantly held fast through 
the winter. The accompanying photo- 
graph was taken of him at his feeding- 
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dish, to which he still comes regularly 
three or four times a day, except during 
his excursions. The bird has attracted 
much attention in the local press, and a 
number of bird students in the radius of 
thirty or forty miles have been, at various 
times, to see him. It is a curious fact that 
a Carolina Wren has also been living in 
some low Rocky Mountain spruces within 
a few hundred feet of the Cardinal, during 
the months of February and March, 
making two rare birds well to the north- 
ward of their range.—FRANK A. Brown, 
Beverly, Mass. 


A BOBOLINK TRAGEDY 
Photographed by R. H. Beebe 


A Bobolink Tragedy 


I am enclosing a photograph of a Bobo- 
link which had evidently hung itself. I 
happened to discover the subject of this 
picture while driving along a country 


road. The bird had undoubtedly slipped 
or in some other manner got its head 
caught in the crotch of the limb. The 
photograph shows the bird exactly as 
I found it, with the exception that I had 
to lower the limb, as it was about ten 
feet from the ground. In doing this, I in 
no way touched or disturbed the bird.— 
R. H. BEEBeE, Arcade, N.Y. 


A Course in Bird Study 


For the last three summers, there has 
been given a course in bird study at the 
Biological Laboratory of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, of which 
Dr. Charles B. Davenport is Director. 
The Laboratory is located at Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island, New York. It is 
thirty miles east of New York City, on 
the north side of Long Island, within 
three miles of ex-President Roosevelt’s 
home. In the immediate vicinity are 
four fresh-water lakes, sphagnum bogs, 
pine barrens, forest-clad hills, salt marshes, 
and an arm of Long Island sound. This 
variety of habitat is conducive to a variety 
of birds. The Little Green Heron, the 
Black-crowned Night Heron, and the 
Spotted Sandpiper nest in the vicinity; 
and, besides these, a great many land 
birds. Last summer, more than two hun- 
dred nests, either in use or abandoned, 
were located.and identified. 

The course, which consists of twenty 
lectures and daily excursions for field 
identification, is in charge of Mrs. Alice 
Hall Walter, co-author of ‘Wild Birds 
in City Parks.’ In addition to the regular 
course, special problems for individual 
study, relating to the food and habits of 
birds, are given. During the six weeks, a 
beginner can get an introduction into 
ornithology, and can become more or less 
familiar with some sixty species of nesting 
birds. 

The subjects of the iectures given last 
summer are as follows: (1) Nesting Birds 
of Cold Spring Harbor; (2)* Skeleton; 
(3) Study of a Bird Family—Warblers 
(4) *Anatomy; (5) Study of a Bird 
Family—Sparrows; (6) *Feathers and 
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Molt; (7) Other Passeriform Families; 
{8) Water and Shore Birds; (9) *The 
History of Bird Classification; (10) The 
Facts of Migration; (11) *Theories of 
Migration; (12) The Ancestry of Birds; 
(13) Distribution; (14) Distribution in 
America; (15) *The Bird’s Place in Nature: 
(16) *The Economic Value of Birds; (17) 
Enemies and Protection of Birds; (18) 
Methods of Study in Schools; (19) *Gen- 
eral Methods; (20) Literature. The lec- 
tures marked with an asterisk were given 
by Dr. H. E. Walter, Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy in Brown University. 
Prompted by the growing interest in 
this course, the management of the 
Laboratory has announced that it will 
be given again during the summer of 1909. 


A Devoted Parent 


For several summers, a pair of Balti- 
more Orioles had nested in an apple tree 
near my study window. 

Last summer, when the nest was full 
of young ones, the mother bird was killed, 
and the father bird had a broken wing. 
When I discovered this tragedy, the 
father was carrying food to his family. 

There was a grape-vine growing under 
the tree, untrimmed and lawless. Some 
wayward branches had caught hold of 
the lowest apple boughs, and a pole, 
leaning against the trellis, formed a con- 
tinuous roadway from nest to ground. 
Down this road the poor bird would 
hop, and forage for food. He never went 
far from the grape-vine, and kept a sharp 
lookout for enemies. After filling his 
mouth with food, he would commence his 
tedious journey up the grape-vine, one 
hop at a time,—and thus cared for his 
family until they reached the flying age 
and were able to care for themselves.— 
JEAN Martin, Hillsdale, Mich. 


Stormbound Birds 


On the morning of April, 29, there was 
ten inches of snow on the ground at seven 
o'clock, a strong southerly wind was 
blowing, and snow was still falling steadily. 


Icicles formed at all points where water 
dripped, and the air was piercingly chilly. 
We were on the lookout for hungry birds, 
and before noon found the bewildered 
creatures flocking about house and stables, 
eager for crumbs and seeds. About this 
time, a fierce thunder-shower drove them 
to every sheltered spot about the place. 
Chippies hopped at our feet on the porches 
and picked up the crumbs. Robins were 
less friendly, but readily came to the 
window-sills for food as soon as we went 
indoors. The gentle Chippies disputed 
with English Sparrows for crumbs; and 
I saw one fly fiercely at a Sparrow and 
eventually drive off the aggressive foreigner 
with apparent ease. Juncos, _Pheebes, 
Song Sparrows and Chippies swarmed 
into the opened stable doors and helped 
themselves freely to seeds, the Juncos 
alighting on outstretched fingers in their 
eagerness for luncheon. 

It was amusing to note the difference 
between the sleek, trim Juncos, literally 
tripping over the snow, and the tumbling 
ruffed Robins, flapping and fluttering 
clumsily and helplessly about. All day we 
doled the crumbs and seeds, fearing night 
would still find some visitor unsatisfied, 
as well as bedless. A Robin had eggs in a 
nest on our back porch, but she never 
went near them during the day, and did 
not spend the night there. The country 
has been full of Bluebirds all the spring, 
but since the storm none have appeared, 
so far as I know. 

Next morning, two Horned Larks were 
hopping about in the street in front of our 
house, searching for breakfast. They took 
wing as I approached, but wheeled and 
returned, uttering their peculiar flight- 
notes as they came. Their babies in the 
soft cradle were doubtless under the snow 
on some high, windy hill not far away. 

A male American Crossbill flew against 
a window and was found dead on a porch 
floor. A female was discovered, and fed, 
becoming so interested in prying into a 
pine cone that was offered that I easily 
picked her up and held her while she took 
some crumbs. She seemed perfectly 
fearless, and flew from the hand only when 
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her hunger was fully satisfied. A flock of 
American Crossbills and a few White- 
winged ones have spent two months or 
more in some pines in our town, and a pair 
of Red-breasted Nuthatches have fed 
from a tree close to the window in the 
same grounds with the pines. Downy 
Woodpeckers have also shared the suet 
with them, both seemingly unmindful 
of eyes and glasses that were prying into 
their affairs, on most occasions when they 
came for meals. 

By the first of May, a very green world 
emerged from its white blanket, and there 
was a busy horde of Robins hard at work 
on our lawn when I looked out early in 
the morning, and today the business of 
reconstructing nests seems to be in prog- 
ress.—Fanny S. Wartrovus, Wellsboro, 
Tioga county, Pa. 


More Central Park (New York City) Notes 
See, also, Birp-Lore for December, 1908 


Great Horned Owl.—I should like to 
record a Great Horned Owl which my 
brother and I saw on the afternoon of 
December 10, 1908, in the Ramble. 
It was completely dazed, and permitted 
a very close approach. We flushed it from 
a dense thicket of creepers near the ground. 
This is the first time that this Owl has been 
seen in Central Park, to my knowledge. 

Cape May Warbler.—In addition to the 
individuals recorded. in the December 
(1908) number of this magazine, I should 
like to record another seen on October 11. 
It was a male. 

Black and White Warbler.—An indi- 
vidual of this species was seen for several 
days in the Ramble in November, disap- 
pearing after the fourteenth of the month. 
I did not see it, but several other observers 
noticed it. This is, of course, a very late 
date. 

Blackpoll Warbler.—This Warbler was 
excessively abundant this autumn. It 
arrived August 21, and I saw it last on 
October 22. This date is two weeks later 
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than that given in ‘The Warblers of North 
America.’ 

Brown Thrasher.—I have three records 
of this bird in November,—one on the 
sixth, two on the ninth, and one on the 
thirteenth. 

Pine Siskin.—Mr. Stanley V. Ladow 
and I saw a flock of these birds on October 
17. This bird has always been rare in the 
park. The date is also an early one. 

It might also be of interest to add that 
I have seen 104 species in the park during 
1908. I also know of sixteen other species 
seen by other observers, making a grand 
total of 120 species. It has been a very 
good year and four birds have been added 
to the park list, which now contains over 
160 species.—LupLow Griscom, New 
York City. 


Nesting Notes from California 


On May 28, 1908, I found a triple nest 
of the San Diego Red-winged Blackbird 
in a clump of weeds and tulés on Coyote 
creek. The nests were built one directly 
above the other, and so close together that 
the two lower ones could not be entered 
by a bird. All the nests were apparently 
complete, although none of them contained 
eggs. I could not discover any cause for 
the building of this triple nest. 

On June 6, 1908, I found a Mourning 
Dove’s nest containing four eggs. The 
nest was in a eucalpytus tree about eight 
feet from the ground, and was the usual 
platform of sticks, except that it was 
placed on the remnant of an old California 
Shrike nest. When discovered, two of the 
eggs were well incubated, while the other 
two were fresh. On June 14, the first two 
eggs had hatched, and on the a2ist the 
birds left the nest. Meanwhile, one of the 
other two eggs disappeared, while the 
other egg hatched, but the bird died in 
the nest. I do not know whether both 
sets of eggs were laid by the same bird or 
not.—JoHN McB. ROBERTSON, Buena 
Park, Orange county, Cal. 
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Boot News and Reviews 


In AMERICAN FIELDS AND Forests. By 
Henry D. THOREAU, JOHN BURROUGHS. 
Joun Mutr, BRADFORD TorrEY, DAL- 
LAS LoRE SHARP, and OLIVE THORNE 
MILLER. With illustrations from photo- 
graphs by Herbert W. Gleason. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1r2mo. Pages ix+-378. 
Seven full-page plates. $1.50, net. 

This volume contains selections from 
the writings of the distinguished group of 
literary naturalists whose works are pub- 
lished by Houghton, Miffin & Co. To 
have them all represented in a single 
volume emphasizes, possibly, the differ- 
ences in mental attitude toward their 
subject, as well as their methods of 
presenting what they have to say about it. 
Thus, by turning a page or two, we may 
compare Thoreau with Muir, or Torrey 
with Burroughs, discovering, for example, 
how Thoreau in writing of ‘Wild Apples,’ 
or Muir of ‘The Sequoia,’ reveal as much 
of themselves as of their themes.—F. M.C. 


THE BIOTA OF THE SAN BERNARDINO 
Mountains. By JosEPH GRINNELL. 
University of California Publications in 
Zoélogy. Vol. v, No. 1, 8vo. Pages 
1-170. Plates 1-24. Dec. 31, 1908. 


Doctor Grinnell presents here the results 
of three seasons’ work in a region of great 
biologic interest. He devoted his attention 
not alone to birds, but, also, to mammals, 
reptiles and plants, having made, in fact, 
a biologic survey of the area under con- 
sideration. Pages 50-134 are devoted to 
the annotated list of the 139 species of 
birds observed, the often extended remarks 
on habits or critical comments on relation- 
ships bearing witness to the author’s 
powers of observation in the field, as well 
as to the keenness of his discrimination 
in the study. There is, also, an important 
introductory chapter on ‘Bird Population 
and Its Modifying Influences.’ 

We have not space to review this paper 
in detail, but we heartily commend it to 
ambitious young bird students as a first- 
class exposition of modern methods in 
faunal research.—F. M. C. 


Birps OF THE WorLD: A PoPuULAR Ac- 
COUNT. By FRANK H. KNOWLTON; 
with a chapter on the Anatomy of Birds, 
by Frepertc A. Lucas; the whole 
edited by RoBert RipGway. New 
York. Henry Holt & Co. 1909. Roy. 
8vo. xIV-+873 pages; 16 colored plates; 
236 half-tones and line cuts. 

Since the appearance of the Standard 
Natural History in 1885, no general 
work on the birds of the world has been 
published in America. Several volumes 
(e. g., the volume on birds in the Royal 
Natural History, and Evans’ ‘Birds’) 
have been placed on sale in this country, 
but they were not prepared with an Ameri- 
can audience in mind. There was, there- 
fore, abundant room for a work of this 
character. 

Doctor Knowlton has, in our opinion, 
wisely devoted his attention chiefly to the 
biographies of the species treated. Those 
who are interested in the structure and 
classification of birds prefer, as a rule, to 
get their information from _ original 
sources, where it is presented with a detail 
not possible in a work of this kind. 

We have, therefore, an introduction 
dealing with the general characters of 
birds, their molting, nesting, distribution 
and migration, together with a chapter 
on their anatomy by F. A. Lucas. Follow- 
ing this introductory matter (pages 1-44), 
and adapting essentially the classification 
of Gadow, the orders, families and repre- 
sentative species of the birds of the world 
are treated serially. The ever-present 
necessity for condensation keeps constantly 
before the author of a volume of this nature 
the matter of selection and rejection, both 
as regards the species to be included and 
what is said concerning them, but Doctor 
Knowlton has here shown excellent judg- 
ment, although he does not appear always 
to have availed himself of the latest 
sources of information, and his painstaking 
labors have given to us one of the best 
general works on biographical ornithology 
with which we are familiar. 

The black-and-white illustrations are 
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borrowed from various duly acknowledged 
sources, though we think it would have 
been well to state that those accredited 
to the of Natural 
History are from groups in that institution. 
The sixteen colored plates were prepared 
especially for this work. They exhibit a 
high order of artistic excellence without, 
however, revealing that talent for bird 
portraiture which distinguishes, for ex- 
ample, the work of Fuertes.—F. M. C. 


American Museum 


CAMPS AND CRUISES OF AN ORNITHOLO- 
GIst. By FRANK M. CHAPMAN. D. 
Appleton and Co., New York. 1908. 
8vo. 432 pages, two colored plates and 
250 photographs. $3, postpaid. 

One of the most interesting popular 
works on published is 
Chapman’s ‘Camps and Cruises of an 
Ornithologist.’ It is ostensibly a record 
of the field work undertaken by the author 
during the last seven years, while collect- 
ing material for the ‘Habitat Groups’ of 
North American birds for the American 
History. These 
groups are designed to illustrate not only 
the habits and haunts of the birds shown, 
but also the country in which they live. 
The arrangement of the book is geographi- 
cal rather than strictly chronological, and 
the narrative is accompanied by a wealth 
of illustrations which renders the scenes 
described than would 
otherwise be possible. 

The book is divided into eight parts, 
each devoted to a definite region. Begin- 
ning with ‘Travels About Home,’ the 
reader is given an insight into the habits 
of Jays, Meadowlarks, Nighthawks and 
other birds which are common in southern 
New York and northern New Jersey, and 
in the next three parts is introduced to a 
series of typical bird colonies along the 
Atlantic coast, from Long Island to the 
Bahamas. Here the author is at his best, 
for, in connection with his studies of the 
habits of the Fish Hawk, the Brown 
Pelican and the Flamingo, he has made 
some of his most notable contributions 
to the life histories of birds. Part V con- 
tains accounts of special trips in 1906 to 
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Nebraska in search of the Prairie Hen, to 
Wyoming for material for illustrating the 
nesting habits of the Golden Eagle, and 
to southern Arizona to study the bird 
life of a cactus desert. ‘Bird Studies in 
California’ (Part VI), are based on two 
visits, one in 1903, with a party of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, and the 
other in 1906. In Part VII is given an 
account of ‘Bird Life in Western Canada,’ 
and in Part VIII will be found the author’s 
‘Impressions of English Bird Life,’ es- 
pecially at Selborne, the New Forest, the 
Farne Islands and Bass Rock. 

The illustrations, which include 250 
photographs from nature by the author, 
form one of the most attractive and valu- 
able features of the book. Those of the 
Fish Hawks, Skimmers, Pelicans and 
Flamingos easily rank among the best ever 
made of these birds, while several of those 
of other birds illustrate habits not generally 
known. 

It may seem ungracious to criticize a 
book of this kind on account of its omis- 
sions, but it is certainly to be regretted 
that the scope of the volume was not 
extended to include the author’s trips to 
other parts of the United States and 
Canada, and to Mexico and Trinidad, 
instead of confining it to the trips made 
during the last seven years. 

Certain evidences of haste in the make- 
up of the volume appear in the form of 
typographical errors and discrepancies in 
dates, which detract somewhat from the 
high standard otherwise maintained. 
These defects, however, are easily cor- 
rected, and will probably be eliminated 
in the next edition. But, after all is said, 
the author is to be congratulated on having 
brought together a multitude of interesting 
observations, and on having made an 
important contribution to the small list 
of books of travel by American naturalists. 
—T. S. P. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THE Conpor.—The January number 
of ‘The Condor’ contains several papers 
on the birds of widely separated regions. 
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Book News 


Only two are devoted to the birds of Cali- 
fornia, while two treat of the birds of 
Lower California, two of those of Colo- 
rado, and one treats of those of Australia. 
In the opening article, Dr. T. W. Richards, 
United States Navy, gives some ‘ Notes on 
Albatrosses and Other Pelagic Birds in 
Australian Waters.’ The notes cover four 
species of Albatrosses and one Petrel 
observed between Melbourne, Victoria, 
and Albany, Western Australia, from the 
battleship ‘Kansas,’ during the recent 
cruise of the fleet around the world. 

The ‘Nesting of the Xantus Murrelet, 
as Observed on Los Coronados Islands, 
Lower California,’ is described by Chester 
Lamb, who notes that the bird usually 
nests from April 1 to June 15, lays two 
eggs nearly as often as one, and deposits 
its eggs in the dark corner of a cave instead 
of in a burrow or hole in the ground. 
Under the title, ‘Some Rare Birds and 
Sets of Eggs from the Cape Region of 
Lower California,’ John E. Thayer con- 
tributes brief accounts of the eggs of the 
Mangrove Warbler (Dendroica bryanti 
castaneiceps), the St. Lucas Swallow 
(Tachycineta thalassina brachyptera), and 
the Belding Rail (Rallus beldingi). 

The papers on California birds are: 
‘Birds of the Big Basin,’ by M. S. Ray, 
illustrated. with several text figures,— 
one of them a remarkably beautiful view 
of Berry Creek Falls,—and ‘ Notes on the 
Habits of Phainopepla nitens,’ by Harriet 
Williams Myers. 

The two most important articles in this 
number are the contributions to the 
ornithology of Colorado, one by Edward 
R. Warren, containing ‘Notes on the 
Birds of Southwestern Montrose County’ 
(114 species observed in April, 1906 and 
1908); and the other by R. B. Rockwell, 
on ‘The History of Colorado Ornithology,’ 
from 1806 to 1908. The latter paper 
mentions all the important publications 
on Colorado birds, and is illustrated by 
two maps,—one showing the routes of the 
various expeditions and the other the 
localities in which ornithological investi- 
gations of more or less importance have 
been carried on.—T. S. P. 
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Tue Avux.—The April number begins 
with a paper on ‘The Position of Birds’ 
Feet in Flight,’ by Dr. Chas. W. Town- 
send, and many readers will be surprised 
to learn that the perching birds alone,— 
Sparrows, Warblers, Jays, Thrushes, 
Swallows, etc.,—carry their feet flexed or 
drawn up against their bodies. All others, 
such as the water-fowl, the game birds 
and the birds of prey, stretch out their 
legs and feet behind them. It is a timely 
subject and one that should spur every 
field student to closer observation. Under 
a title ‘The Tagging of Wild Birds as a 
Means of Studying Their Movements,’ 
Mr. Leon J. Cole asks coéperation in a 
plan of affixing aluminum bands to the 
legs of nestlings so that they may be 
recognized if captured another season 
or at another place. 

Four fine half-tone plates illustrate Dr. 
J. A. Allen’s description of ‘The Habitat 
Groups of North American Birds in the 
American Museum of Natural History,’ 
and show the great advances that have been 
made in preparing and arranging birds in 
museums for exhibition purposes. Among 
several more or less extensive local lists 
are ‘Notes on the Summer Birds of 
Northern Georgia,’ by Mr. A. H. Howell; 
‘A List of the Birds of Western South 
Dakota,’ by Mr. S. S. Visher, and ‘New 
Records and Important Range Extensions 
of Colorado Birds,’ by Mr. Merritt Cary. 
Of like value are brief notes on the birds 
of Washington and of Labrador by Mr. 
J. H. Bowles and Dr. C. W. Townsend. 
Mr. B. S. Bowdish presents ‘ Ornithologi- 
cal Miscellany from Audubon Wardens.” 

Mr. Wm. Brewster, with his old-time 
activity, contributes several notes and 
two extended papers. In the one on 
‘Barrow’s Golden-eye in Massachusetts,’ 
it is made evident that the female Ameri- 
can Golden-eye is not always distinguish- 
able from Barrow’s, although the males 
of the two species are quite different. In 
the one on ‘Something More about Black 
Ducks,’ we have another of those shiftings 
about of names that Mr. Brewster felici- 
tously calls “nomenclatural tragedies.” 
—jJ. D., Jr. 
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Bird-Lore's Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


MIGRATING birds have doubtless been 
sadly puzzled this spring by weather 
phenomena which has evidently been the 
cause of high mortality in their ranks. 
After an exceptionally early season, which 
brought many species to us before their 
average due date, and, indeed, established 
not a few ‘earliest records,’ the storm of 
April 29, and the cold weather that fol- 
lowed, placed a check on the northward 
movement, deferring the arrival of those 
species which usually reach us during the 
first week in May. Then came the warm 
weather of May 12-16, and with it a wave 
of birds which fairly flooded the woods. 


COMMANDER BENNETT'S graphic ac- 
count of the disaster which befell the birds 
migrating over the western Florida Keys on 
April 14, shows to what perils they are 
exposed when crossing bodies of water. 


THE first young birds seen on the wing 
this year, near New York City, were Euro- 
pean Starlings, which, on May 16, were 
heard uttering their harsh churring food- 
call and seen begging their parents for 
food. This species appears to be increas- 
ing in numbers even near New York City, 
where it has been long established, and 
is also rapidly extending its range. We 
hope that those of our readers within 
whose territory the Starling appears this 
year will send us a note of its occurrence 
in order that its rate of dispersal may 
become a matter of record. 
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THE Editor will also be glad to receive 
information concerning the nesting of 
the Marsh Hawk and American Bittern 
within fifty miles of New York City. 


WE, unfortunately, have no means of 
communicating with future subscribers 
to Brrp-Lore, but we can, at least, warn 
all present subscribers to beware of an 
alleged subscription agent who signs 
himself ‘“ Joseph Cooley.”’ This individ- 
ual has been operating extensively in New 
England, where he has obtained numer- 
ous subscriptions to Brrp-LorE; but, as 
he uniformly fails to forward them to 
our publication office, we do not hear of 
the transaction until complaint is made by 
the person imposed upon. To avoid the 
possibility of being defrauded. we suggest 
that renewals be made directly to the 
Macmillan Company at New York or 
Harrisburg, or through a reliable agency. 


THE record of legislative activity, which 
Mr. Dutcher presents in this issue of 
Brrp-Lore, reveals how wide a field the 
Audubon Societies must cover merely in 
preventing the passage of undesirable 
legislative measures without making an 
attempt to add to the ground already won. 
The success of the millinery interests in 
defeating the bills introduced at Albany, 
by Mr. Francis, in behalf of the New 
York State Audubon Society, was a 
disappointing exhibition on the part 
of the opposing legislators to comprehend 
that, in the final analysis, their own inter- 
ests are the same as those of their constitu- 
ents. Just why representatives from 
agricultural districts should side with 
feather-dealers, with whom they appar- 
ently can have little in sympathy, rather 
than with the farmers who helped to 
elect them, it is difficult to comprehend. 
However, they doubtless will be given 
another opportunity to place themselves 
on record on this subject, and in the mean- 
time it is obviously the duty of their con- 
stituents to state with emphasis whether 
they prefer birds as useless attachments to 
bonnets or as the protectors of our 
farms and orchards. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Address all communications to the Editor of the School Department, National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


June; the Month of Song and the Nest 


PRIL and May are the months of promise; with June comes fulfilment. 

A In April and May we are watching for the return of the birds,—those 

that we know already and those that we hope to meet,—but when June 

comes, and the last migrant Blackpoll Warbler has passed on, expectation 

ceases and we come to the actual, the two very real things at this time in the 
bird world being the song and the nest. 

Of the many things in which the feathered brothers may serve as examples 
to their human kin, nothing is more notable than the fact that the home is built 
to the sound of music, and that the emotional is not checked by the practical. 
However, many more people know our familiar birds as singers than as home- 
builders, and there is a general feeling, even among those who know some- 
thing of bird-life, that their existence is a mere pastime, wholly free from care: 

A little country girl recently voiced this feeling to me. Vexed at being obliged 
to help in the annual house-cleaning when she wished to go to the woods for 
arbutus, she stood pouting, as she gazed longingly out of the door, up the road, 
where her friends were fast disappearing, and her eyes fell upon a pair of early 
Robins, apparently playing aérial tag among the apple trees. 

“I wish I could change into a bird,” she said, “they don’t have one bit of 
trouble housekeeping or cleaning—just fly about and sing and eat, and when 
they need a home, they gather up some old grass and sticks and sit right down 
and don’t bother.” 

“Ah,” I said, “but that is not all, and they do bother a great deal. They not 
only choose a site and build their home carefully, each according to the tra- 
ditions of its family, but they keep them as free as possible from dirt, as a care- 
ful mother would her child’s nursery. Suppose, instead of standing there growl- 
ing, you finish your work as quickly as possible, and so earn time this spring 
to watch a few birds at their house-building. 

“Then, when they are through with their homes, you can perhaps handle 
them and understand how much labor it has taken to make them. Four or 
five such nests will give you a key to them all, and if you are quiet and watch- 
ful, you can find them all here on the farm. 

“For a composition nest of glue and sticks bracketed against the wall, crawl 
into the smokehouse fireplace and look up the wide chimney at the Swifts build- 
ing there. For pure masonry, you have only to watch the Barn Swallows at work 
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among the rafters. For a woven nest, knitted in a way to rival grandma’s stock- 
ing heel, and sway from the branches as the stocking hangs between the needles, 
there is the Oriole’s home on the tip end of the longest elm branch, or the pocket- 
nest of the Red-eyed Vireo on the apple branch. For a dainty bit of fancy work, 
the Hummingbird’s circle of fern wool thatched with lichen, takes the palm. 
For carpentry, listen to the Flicker—the big Woodpecker of golden wing linings, 
black throat crescent and red neck band—as he chisels a hole in a branch he 
knows to be hollow, and safely beds his family upon the chips inside. 

“Then, there is the Chippy, who provides a horse-hair mattress, and many 
other birds supply their young with feather-beds, while the Robin uses both 
clay and grass. You will soon find that the birds not only take a great deal of 
trouble in both housebuilding and housekeeping, but they never complain; though 
perhaps that is because all bird husbands who have voices never forget to sing 
to them. Then the little girl promised to look and see for herself; won’t you?” 
—M. O. W. 


Good Work in Schools 


RHODE IsLAND.—As soon as our education work is sufficiently organized 
our committee will plan to order certain lantern slides from your list. Mean- 
time, we are arranging a conference for the teachers of this state, the State super- 
intendents and our own local secretaries, the object being to bring our schools 
and our society into touch with each other, and to demonstrate practical nature- 
study equipment, show samples of the latest and most scientific literature and 
to encourage a discussion of the entire field of teaching nature study. 

The conference will be held May 8th, and we hope to arouse real enthusiasm, 
having good speakers promised for the occasion. 

May I ask whether you can send us sample copies of your bulletins or other 
literature which we can show to teachers at that time? By next year we hope 
to create sufficient interest to make it possible to place a complete set of your 
bulletins in every school building and free public library of this state, but at present 
we have not sufficient money. It may be possible, however, to raise the needed 
sum in other ways, at least we are making an earnest effort to help the schools.— 
Atice Hatt WALTER, Chairman of Educational Committee, Audubon Society 
oj Rhode Island. 


Norta Daxora.—I wish to increase interest and information among the 
two hundred teachers and several thousand school children of Richland county 
in the many varieties of birds which frequent this locality, and the many others 
which pass through it. You will greatly oblige me if you will send your Educa- 
tional Leaflets to my address. I will appreciate very highly any further sugges- 
tions which you may make.—F. R. BARNES, Superintendent of Schools, Rich- 


land county. 


BOBOLINK 
(Upper Ficure, Mate; Lower Ficure, Femace) 


Order—Passeres Family—Icreripa 
Genus—Do.icHonyx Species—Oryzivorus 


THE BOBOLINK 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


Che PMational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 38 


Often at night, during August and September, and also, but less commonly, 
in May, we may hear the watchword of the Bobolink as high in the air he flies 
through the darkness on his journey to or from his winter home. It is only 
a simple note, repeated at intervals—tink, tink—but so unlike the call of any 
other bird that we can name its author as certainly as though he were singing 
his inimitable song. 

Let us first learn where Bobolink spends the summer, and then follow him 
on his journey to his winter quarters. Although a bird of eastern rather than 
of western North America, Bobolink appears to have followed man westward, 
as grain fields have appeared on the prairies and plains. Today, therefore, 
Bobolinks are found during the summer from northern New Jersey northward 
to Nova Scotia and west between the fortieth and fiftieth parallels of latitude to 
the Rocky mountains; thence, in much smaller numbers, they have been re- 
corded from Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, and British Columbia, west, as 
well as east, of the Cascade mountains. 

Where, now, does Bobolink winter? Not with the Red-winged Blackbirds 
in the South Atlantic and Gulf states, or even in the West Indies or Central 
America, nor yet in northern South America, but far south of the Amazon in 
the great campos or prairies of southwestern Brazil and the marshes of La 
Plata. From British Columbia to Argentina, 6,800 miles in as straight a line 
as one can lay a ruler on the chart. But, however,-it may be with the Crow, “as 
the Bobolink flies’’ is not always the straightest line. Let us see, therefore, what 
route or routes the Bobolink follows. 

At once we make an interesting discovery. Whether a Bobolink spends his 
summer in Massachusetts or British Columbia, he leaves the United States 
through Florida. If Bobolinks are found in Texas or Mexico, they are merely 
birds which have lost their way. The port of departure as well as of entry is the 
Florida peninsula, or, at least, the waters that bound it. 

But it may well be asked, why do not the Bobolinks of the western United 
States migrate southward with other western birds into Mexico over the all- 
land route? 

To which it may be answered, that the Bobolink is not truly a western bird. 
We have seen that he probably has settled in the far West in only recent years. 
So, in returning to his winter quarters, he retraces his steps, as it were, going 
back over the same country through which his ancestors gradually extended 
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their range westward. Thus the Bobolink gives us an indication of how birds 
learn to travel regularly, season after season, between their winter and summer 
resorts. The route is learned little by little, as the birds gradually widen their 
range, and the birds go back by the way they came. This habit appears to be 
inherited, to be passed on from generation to generation, and when we remember 
that birds have been migrating for thousands of years, it gives us some clue to 
the manner in which such a great journey as the Bobolink’s may have been 
developed. 

After leaving Florida, the Bobolink Grand Trunk Line appears to have 
three branches. One leads to Yucatan and thence southward along the eastern 
coast of Central America; one crosses over Cuba to Jamaica, and one goes east- 
ward to Porto Rico and thence southward through the Lesser Antilles. 

The Jamaica route is apparently the most popular. Gosse, in his ‘Birds 
of Jamaica,’ tells us that vast numbers of Bobolinks arrive in that island in 
October and remain until early November. Fresh from the rice fields of our 
southern states, they are extremely fat and are known as ‘ Butter-birds,’ many 
being killed for food. 

From Jamaica, Bobolink must cross 400 miles of open sea to reach northern 
South America,—a journey which he doubtless makes in one night’s flight; 
and, having reached the mainland, he probably follows along the eastern slope 
of the Andes to the treeless region toward which he has been traveling for at 
least three months. 

Here Bobolink passes the next five months, with no family cares and nothing 
to do but eat and be merry. He spends, therefore, almost twice as much time 
in his winter home as in his summer one. 

Just when the northward journey is begun, no one seems to know. Probably 
late in March, for Gosse writes that Bobolinks reach Jamaica in April ; about 
the 26th of that month they arrive in northern Florida, and, during the first week 
in May, reach their particular meadow or pasture in the Middle and New Eng- 
land states, with as much regularity as though they had traveled eight instead 
of eight thousand miles since leaving it. 

Before we speak of the nest Bobolink has come so far to make, let us learn 
something of his traveling suits. 

When Bobolink comes to us in May, he is wearing his wedding dress of black 
and buff, and very attractive it is. His wife, however, is quite differently attired 
in a streaked, sparrow-like costume, as our portrait in colors clearly shows. 

After family cares are over, in common with all birds, both Bobolink and 
his wife shed their now worn plumage, and an entirely new one is grown. With 
Mrs. Bobolink, this is not unlike the one she has just molted; but Bob himself, 
in making his change of dress adopts the costume of his wife. Thereafter, 
they both are known merely as Reedbirds or Ricebirds as they journey south- 
ward, or Butterbirds, as we have seen, in Jamaica; and no one may say by dress 
alone which is Mrs. or which is Mr. Bobolink. 
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They continue thus to look alike until the following February, when again 
all the old feathers are shed and new ones grown. Styles do not change in the 
Bobolink world, and Mrs. Bobolink again takes the streaked dress which she 
and her ancestors have worn as long as any one knows; but Bob prepares for 
the season of courtship by donning his suit of black and buff, not ac yet, however, 
fully displayed, but partly concealed, as it were, by a yellowish clcak, which we 
find is composed of tips to the black feathers. As the summer home is approached, 
these yellow tips drop off, and, in due time, reveal the jaunty garment below. 

The young Bobolinks, whether male or female, wear a plumage resembling 
that of their mother on leaving the nest, and the males acquire the black and 
buff plumage the following spring. 

Bobolink, however, does not rely only on the charms of his plumage to win 
him a mate, but woos her also with voice; and such a voice! What Bobolink 
could resist it? Did there ever issue from throat of bird so eloquent an expres- 
sion of the season’s joys? Lowell must have felt this when he wrote 


“The Bobolink has come, and like the soul 
Of a sweet season, vocal in a bird, 
Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what 
Save June! Dear June! Now God be praised for June.” 


But if this be said of the song of one Bobolink, what shall we say when 
hundreds sing together, as they do in the South in the spring, clustering in the 
trees like Red-winged Blackbirds in March, and producing a chorus to which 
even the poets could not do justice. 

Soon after arriving, nest-building begins. The nest is a simple affair of grasses 
placed on the ground in a slight depression where the rim is even with the sur- 
rounding surface. The four to seven eggs are grayish, with numerous irregu- 
lar spots and blotches of brown. The birds are careful not to betray the location 
of their home. The male does not sing too near it, and the female does not 
leave or return to it directly, but goes a short distance through the grass. 

At this season of the year, the Bobolink is a most desirable citizen from every 
point of view. He pleases the eye, charms the ear, and wins our approval through 
his destruction of noxious insects. Grasshoppers, caterpillars, army worms, 
weevils, are all on the Bobolink’s bill-of-fare while nesting; and, if our estimate 
of the bird’s economic value were to be based on its food habits of this season 
alone, one might declare the Bobolink to be as useful as he is beautiful. But, 
unfortunately, there is a debit side to his account with man, which is said to 
overbalance the items to his credit. 

Whatever may have been his habits before man appeared, certain it is that 
now, with unfailing regularity, as a Ricebird, he visits in vast numbers the 
rice fields of our southern states in.late August and September. The rice is 
now in the milky stage and the birds devour great quantities of it. So great, in- 
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deed, is the damage done that it more than offsets the good accomplished by 
the bird during the summer. 

Possibly. therefore, on broad, economic principles, the Bobolink should be 
condemned on the ground that it is more injurious than beneficial to the mate- 
rial interests of man. The rice-growers of our southern states would no doubt 
welcome this verdict with enthusiasm, but we imagine that, if sentence should 
actually be passed, Bobolink’s friends at the North would gladly raise a suffi- 
cient sum to purchase the freedom of this minstrel of our June meadows. 

But lovers of the Bobolink should not wait for so great a crisis. If the bird’s 
western range is increasing, its eastern one is as surely decreasing. Thirty years 
ago it was an abundant summer resident in northern New Jersey and in the 
region about New York City, where now it is either entirely absent or rare and 
local. Trapping in the nesting season and shooting in the fall are possibly in 
part responsible for this decrease. The trapping has been stopped, and certainly 
we now have reached a stage in our appreciation of birds when we should no 
longer rank song birds as game. 


Questions for Teachers and Students 


Trace on the map the area in which Bobolinks are found during the summer. Why 
have they extended their range westward? Where does the Bobolink spend the winter ? 
What routes does it follow in migrating between its winter and summer homes? Why 
does it leave the United States by way of Florida? Does it migrate chiefly by day or 
by night? What is its call-note when migrating? Describe the plumages of the male 
and female Bobolink What plumage does the male wear in the fall and winter? What 
is the Bobolink called in the fall? When does it migrate in the spring? Where is its 
nest placed? Describe its eggs? What are the feeding habits of the Bobolink? Is it 
beneficial or injurious ? 
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Members of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies are requested to 
send notice of any change in address to 
141 Broadway, in order to insure receipt 
of Brrp-Lore. Second-class mail matter 
will not be forwarded by postmasters 
unless additional postage is paid. To 
obviate this, Brrp-Lore will be sent to 
summer addresses when they are furnished 
by members. 


Legislation in New York 


New Yorx.—The legislature adjourned 
late in April without taking action on the 
Francis Plumage Bill (Assembly No. 65), 
preliminary reports of which were given 
in the February and April numbers of 
Brrp-Lore. The history of this bill is an 
excellent commentary on the present con- 
dition of politics in New York State. 

The bill in question was an economic 
measure of the greatest importance to the 
agricultural and forestry interests of thé 
state. It had the backing of representative 
organizations, as well as of the press and 
the great mass of the citizens, and yet it 
impossible, that 
every legitimate effort was made, to get 
this bill out of committee, owing to the 
political pressure that was brought to 
prevent the bill being acted upon. 

The chairman of the Law Committee 
of the Audubon Society of New York 
made four visits to Albany, appearing 
before the Fish and Game Committee, 
to which the bill had been referred; he 
also urged the members of said committee 
individually to act upon the bill, but with- 
In addition, 
thousands of copies of a circular explain- 


was notwithstanding 


out any results whatever. 


ing the bill and with strong endorsements, 
were sent broadcast throughout the state. 

Readers of Brirp-Lore are familiar 
with the text of the circular, therefore it is 
to repeat it here; but the 
weakness in numbers of the opposition 
to this bill, which was the wholesale 
millinery trade, was shown in the circular. 
The feather dealers were astute enough 
to employ a lawyer who had great in- 
fluence with the dominant political party, 
and this influence was presumably used 
to prevent any open consideration of the 
bill on the floor of either branch of the 
legislature. 

After the first hearing on the bill in 
March, a vote was taken in the Assembly 
Fish and Game Committee. This com- 
mittee consisted of thirteen members, 
three of whom were not present; six of 
the members voted to advance the bill 
and four, including the chairman, voted 
against its advancement. As the bill did 
not have a majority vote of the entire 
committee, namely seven, it could not be 
advanced, vote was 
taken upon it, and no subsequent effort 
was successful in having it advanced. 

Assemblyman William B. Reed, of 
Cayuga county, previously had introduced 
a bill amending section 98 of the law, as 
follows: 

“Feathers or plumage commonly known 
as aigrettes, or the feathers or plumage of 
any species of the Heron family, whether 
obtained within or without the state, shall 
not be bought, sold, offered or exposed 
for sale at any time.” 

The Audubon Society was heartily in 
favor of the passage of this bill, although 
it covered only one family of birds instead 
of all of the birds of the state, as the Francis 
Bill did. Mr. Reed was a member of the 


unnecessary 


and thereafter no 
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Fish and Game Committee, and out of 
consideration for his membership, his 


bill was advanced and, on April 15, was 
on the Assembly calendar for passage. 
With Mr. Reed’s consent, Mr. Francis 
offered amendments, which were adopted. 
These amendments made the Reed Bill 
virtually the Francis Plumage Bill, better 
known in the Assembly as the Audubon 
Bill. When this fact was recognized by 
the leaders of the Mr. Phillips, 
of Allegany county, moved a reconsidera- 
by which the amendments 
This motion was carried. 


Assembly, 


tion of the vote, 
were adopted. 
Again Mr. Francis 
ments, which 
was declared defeated; the vote announced 
by the clerk being 39 to 41. Mr. Francis 
challenged the accuracy of the count, and 
the Chair, Mr. of Onondaga 
county, sustained the clerk. Mr. Francis 
appealed from the Chair’s decision, but 
was defeated by a vote of 85 to 2,—fear 
of the Rules 


offered his amend- 
motion, on a rising vote, 


Hammond, 


Committee whipping the 
members into line. “Just to show Mr. 
Francis how badly he is defeated,’ Mr 
Merritt, leader of the majority, moved 
reconsider the by which the 
were A roll-call was 


to vote 


amendments lost. 


taken with the following result: 


AYES, 42 

Member Politics District County 
Mr. Barden .. Rep. Yates 
Mr. Bates Rep. 29 New York 
Mr. Bennett Rep. 315 New York 
Mr. G. W. Brown. Rep. 4 Kings 
par. Calan ..... ep. Columbia 
Mr. Caughlan .... Dem. 1 New York 
Mr. Cheney ...... Rep. Cattauragus 
Mr. Colne. . Rep. 1: Kings 
Mr. Costello . Dem. 5 Erie 
Mr. Donnelly Dem. 13 Kings 
Mr. Edwards . Rep. 3 Oneida 
Mr. Farrar Rep 17 Kings 
Mr. Foley .Dem. 12 New York 
Mr. Francis Rep. 23 New York 
Mr. Gillen ....... Dem 2 Kings 
Mr. Goldberg..... Dem. 18 New York 
Mr. Goodspeed .. . Rep 1 Kings 
Mr. Hawley ...... Rep. Franklin 
Mr — . Dem 4 Erie 
Mr. Lanahan Dem Richmond 
Mr. Leffingwell ... Dem Schuyler 
Mr. Lowman .....Rep. Chemung 
Mr. Lupton ...... Rep. 1 Suffolk 
Mr. MacGregor... Rep. 8 . Erie 
Mr. Marlatt Rep. 2 Steuben 
Mr. Martin.......Rep. Seneca 
Mr. McElligott ...Dem 7 New York 
Mr. McFarlane .. . Rep Wyoming 


Member 
See Rep 
Sk eee Rep. 
Mr. Oliver ....... Dem 
ag ee Dem 
Mr. Partridge. .... Dem 
oe Rep. 
Mr. Sheridan ..... Dem 
Mr. Sullivan...... Rep. 
Mr. Toombs...... Rep. 
Mr. Weaver ...... Rep. 
Mr. Weber....... Rep. 
Mr. Wende....... Dem 
Mr. Williams ..... Rep. 
Mr. F. L. Young. . Rep. 

NOEs, 

Member Politics 
ee Rep. 
Mr. Baumann Dem. 
Mr. Baumes ..... Rep. 
Mr. Boshart...... Rep. 
Mr. C. F. Brown . Rep. 
Mr. Burhyte...... Rep. 
Bas. CHASES... Rep. 
Mr. Cuvillier ..... Dem. 
Mr. DeGroot ..... Rep. 
Mr. Eagleton..... Dem. 
Mr. Evans ....... Dem. 
(A Pee. 
Mr. Filley rere Rep. 
Mr. Frisbie....... Dem. 
Mr. Geoghegan .. . Dem. 
Bas. Giewe ....... ep. 
Mr. Green ....... Rep. 
Mr. Hackett ..... Dem. 
Mr. Hammond Rep. 
Mr. Hemenway Rep. 
Mr. Howard...... ep. 
Mr. Jordan....... Dem. 
Mr. Joseph....... Dem. 
pO ae em. 
Mr. Lachman Rep. 
Mr. Lansing...... Rep. 
Mr. Lazarus...... Rep. 
De MM As ches see Rep. 
Mr FP, Pree Dem. 
Mr. Lowe ........ Rep. 
Mr. Marks....... Rep. 
eee Dem. 
Mr. McGrath..... Dem. 
Mr. McInerney .. . Rep. 
Mr. McLaughlin .. Rep. 
Mr. Merritt ......Rep. 
Mr. Millen....... Rep. 
Mr. J. L. Miller. . . Rep. 
Mr. W. G. Miller. . Rep. 
Mr. F. J. Murphy. Rep. 
Mr. Neupert...... em. 
Mr. Nolan ....... ep. 
Mr. F. B. Parker... Rep. 
Mr. J. S. Parker . . Rep. 
Mr. C. W. Phillips Rep. 
Mr. J. 5S. Phillips. . Rep. 
Mr. Robinson ep. 
Mr. Rozan....... Dem. 
Mr. Sanner....... Dem 
Mr. Sargent ...... Rep 
Mr. Schmidt...... Dem 
eS Peer Rep. 
Mr. A. E. Smith... Dem 
Mr. C. Smith..... Rep. 
Mr. F. L. Smith. . . Rep. 
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Politics District 


4 


71 
District 
I 
22 


nw 


County 


Westchester 
Rockland 
New York 
Kings 
Fulton and 
Hamilton 
Essex 
New York 
Chautauqua 
New Yor 
Clinton 
Kings 
Erie 
Delaware 
Westchester 


County 
Chautauqua 
New York 
Orange 
Lewis 
Cortland 
Madison 
Kings 
New York 
Queens 
New York 
Orange 
Kings 
Rensselaer 
Schoharie 
Kings 
Kings 
Kings 
New York 
Onondaga 
Ontario 
Tioga 
Niagara 
New York 
Queens 
Kings 
Rensselaer 
Monroe 
Kings 
New York 
ee 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Monroe 
Onondaga 
St. Lawrence 
Sullivan 
Steuben 
Nassau 
Orleans 
Erie 
Albany 
Genesee 
Washington 
Monroe 
Allegany 
New York 
Erie 
Kings 
Kings 
New York 
Chenango 
New York 
Otsego 
Oswego 
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Member Politics District County 
Mr. M. Smith . Rep. 1 Dutchess 
Mr. Staley........Rep. Montgomery 
Mr. Sesgiees. ....- Rep. 6 Kings 
Mr. Thompson .. . Rep. 2 Suffolk 
Mr. Travis... . Rep. 2 Dutchess 
SEES Ee Rep. 9 Kings 
Mr. Waddell .... . Rep. Warren 
Wr. Ward .......Rep. 25 New York 
Mr. Waters. ......Rep. 3 Albany 
Mr. L. H. White .. Dem Schenectady 
Mr. Whitley ...... Rep. 2 Monroe 
Mr. Whitney Rep. Saratoga 
Mr. Wood........ Rep. 2 — 
Mr. Yale..... Rep. utnam 
Mr. E. Young - Rep. 2 Ulster 
Mr. Wadsworth ..Rep Livingston 

Not VOTING, 35 

Member Politics District County 
Mr. Bohan... Dem. 11 New York 
Mr. Brady ... . Rep. Greene 
Mr. Brennan . Dem. 24 New York 
Mr. Conklin .Rep. 21 New York 
Mr. Draper .Rep. 2 Niagara 
Mr. Duell . . Rep. 2 Westchester 
Mr. Fellows .Rep Herkimer 
Mr. Fowler . Rep. 1 Ulster 
Mr. Garbe Dem 3 Queens 
Mr. Gluck .......Dem. 21 Kings 
Mr. Graubard....Dem. 8 New York 
Mr. Gray . ....Rep. 1 St. Lawrence 
Mr. Gunderman .. Rep. Tompkins 
Mr. Haines . Rep. 1 Westchester 
Mr. Hamn . . Rep. Wayne 
Mr. Herrick .-_Dem. 14 New York 
ee Seer eee Dem. 13 New York 
Mr. A. J. Levy Dem. 4 New York 
Mr. Lewis...... ep. 2 Oneida 
Mr. Manley Dem. 1 Oneida 
Mr. McKeon.....Dem. 8 Kings 
Mr. C. F. Murphy.Rep. 10 Kings 
Mr. Murray .Rep 19 New York 
Mr. Perkins ...... Rep Broome 
Se OS eae Rep Cayuga 
Mr. Schutta...... Dem. 15 Kings 
Mr. Silbermann ..Dem. 32 New York 
Mr. Spielberg ....Dem. 10 New York 
BG ME 5 ccczess Dem. 34 New York 
 .. SE eee Dem. 6 New York 
eer Rep. 9 Erie 
Mr. Todd Dem. 1 Queens 
Mr. Walters ...... Rep. 3 Onondaga 
Mr. Weimert ..... Rep. 1 Erie 
Mr. E. H. White . . Rep. 1 Monroe 


Speaker Wadsworth was on the floor 


at the time, and stood with those (39 to 41) 
who voted to defeat the amendments. 
His attitude was one of the chief instru- 
ments tending to defeat Mr. Francis’ 
second motion for the adoption of the 
amendments. 

About two weeks before the adjourn- 
ment of the legislature, the Audubon Bill 
went into the hands of the Rules Com- 
mittee,—Mr. Wadsworth, Speaker, of 
Livingston county; Mr. Merritt, of St. 
Lawrence county; Mr. Phillips, of Alle- 
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gany county; Mr. Robinson, of 27th 
District, New York county; Mr. Frisbie, 
of Schoharie county; Mr. Oliver, of 3rd 
District, New York county. 

The Audubon Society feels perfectly 
justified in believing that five members 
of the Rules Committee were opposed 
to the Francis Bill, because it will be 
noticed that in the test vote on the amend- 
ments to the Reed Bill, the only member 
of the Rules Committee that voted in 
favor of the Francis amendments was the 
Hon. Mr. Oliver, of the 3rd New York 
District. This gentleman deserves special 
credit for the high civic stand he took in 
this matter, inasmuch as he did not let 
politics influence him to defeat an impor- 
tant economic measure that was intro- 
duced for the best interests of the entire 
citizenship of the state. 

In this connection, the Audubon Society 
desires to thank, and does thank most 
heartily the members who voted for the 
substitution. They were acting for the 
best interests of their constituents, and 
were on a plane above being influenced 
by political pressure. 

The members who voted against the 
Francis Bill, the Audubon Society charges 
with acting contrary to the best interests 
of their constituents as well as the best 
interests of the state at large; the members 
who did not vote at all, if they were 
present, were not courageous. A repre- 
sentative should always have the courage 
of his convictions, either for or against 
a measure. 

The Francis Bill, not having passed 
the Assembly, did not reach the Senate, 
and, consequently, we have no knowledge 
of what the attitude of that body would 
have been; however, it is probable the 
same political influence that was brought 
to bear upon the members of the Fish and 
Game Committee, the Rules Committee, 
and the Assembly itself, would have been 
used in the Senate chamber. 

The fight on the Francis Bill is now 
history. The efforts of the Audubon So- 
ciety to stop the traffic in wild birds’ 
plumage, irrespective of where the plumage 
came from, whether within or without the 
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state, have met with defeat, not in an open 
and manly combat, but by the 
The action of 
majority of the present Assembly legalizes, 


use of 
political influences. the 
for another year, the traffic by the milli- 
ners in property that belongs to the state, 
property that is absolutely essential for 
successful agriculture and forestry. 
According to the census of 1go0o, there 
New York 
with an acreage of 22,648,129, of which 


were in State 226,720 farms, 
68.9 per cent was under cultivation; the 


balance, 7,048,123 acres, is probably 
The total value of 
the cultivated lands, 
without buildings, is $551,174,220. The 
value of the products for one year (1899) 


is given as $245,270,600. These tremend- 


largely forest growth. 


farm and forest 


ous interests were ignored by the majority 
of the Assembly in favor of the millinery 
dealers, whose combined capital in New 
York State only amounts to $11,805,903 
Legislation of this char- 
The Com- 
monwealth 1,500,000 
acres of land devoted to forests, and the 


{census IQ00) 
acter is a menace to the State. 
itself owns over 
Audubon Society believes that the Forest 
Commission is not doing its full duty if it 
does not insist upon proper legal protection 
for the birds which are essential for the 
preservation of the trees. The voters of 
the state at the next election should insist 
that all legislative candidates must define 
their position in respect to bird-protection. 
A representative who will not legislate 
as those 


the 


interests 
worthy of 


to protect such vast 


outlined above is not 
suffrages of his constituents. 

Sprinc Witp Fowt S#ootinc.—The 
usual annual attempt in the 


New York Legislature this year to repeal 


was made 
the anti-spring shooting wild fowl law, 
better known as Un- 
fortunately, the chairman of the Assembly 
Committee the First Suffolk 
District, Long Island. Notwithstanding 
all the protests of the Audubon Society, 
as well as of all decent sportsmen, Chair- 
man Lupton railroaded the bill through 
his committee without giving any hearing 
upon it. Fortunately, the bill was defeated. 
A similar bill to permit spring shooting 


the Brown Law. 


was from 
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on Cayuga and Seneca lakes was also 
defeated. 

ASSEMBLYMAN JAMES A. FRANCIS.— 
The Audubon Society of New York State, 
as well as all other organizations that are 
interested in the preservation of birds and 
game, not only in this commonwealth, but 
throughout the country at large, are under 
the deepest obligations to Assemblyman 
Francis for the splendid fight he made to 
pass Assembly Bill No. 65, known as the 
Audubon Bill. Mr. 
possible legitimate effort to pass this bill, 
and, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have been successful; but, the extraordi- 
nary conditions prevailing in Albany dur 
ing the last session, made it impossible. 
However, Francis is 
entitled to and thanks 
that would have been given him had the 
Audubon Bill become a law, and they 
are hereby extended to him. Such high 
civic work as his deserves prompt recog- 
nition, and the Audubon Society certainly 
hopes that Assemblyman Francis will be 
in Albany at the next session of the legis- 
lature, in order to continue the fight for 
bird preservation which has only just 
begun. —WILLIAM DUTCHER. 


Francis used every 


Assemblyman 


the same credit 


Legislation in New England 


The number of bills adverse to bird- 
protection that have been introduced into 
the legislative assemblies of New England 
during the sessions just closed, or soon to 
close, exceeds that of any year within my 
experience. It would be impossible even 
to list the bills relating to the subject in 
the space allotted to this report. 

Evidently, the destructionists are trying 
hard to regain their lost ground. But, in 
the main, their efforts have been defeated, 
and progress in bird-protection has been 
made. 

VERMONT.—The Committee on Fish- 
eries and Game selected from the Vermont 
Assembly, which met in the fall of 1908, 
proved to be generally in accord with the 
spirit of bird- and game-protection. The 
Senate Chairman of the committee, Hon. 
Edward Orvis, had much influence and 


the committee wisely reported against 
most of the pernicious legislation that 
was referred to them; nevertheless, a bill 
to allow fruit-growers to kill cedar birds, 
passed the house; but your agent went to 
Montpelier at this juncture, and the bill 
was killed in the senate. 

A bill was passed to establish a closed 
season of five years on the Bartramian 
Sandpiper, or Upland Plover. All the 
efforts of the friends of the birds were 
directed to the attempt to pass a bill for 
the registration of resident hunters, which 
was finally enacted, although so amended 
that it will probably produce only one- 
half the revenue for bird-protection that 
it might have furnished if passed as origi- 
nally drawn. 

Game Commissioner Thomas and Presi- 
dent Carlton D. Howe of the Vermont 
Audubon Society, deserve great credit for 
their courageous fight to secure the passage 
of this bill. 

New HAMPSHIRE.—Here 
all adverse legislation was killed in com- 
mittee, largely through the efforts of Game 
Commissioner Nathaniel Wentworth. The 
great effort of the year was made to secure 
the passage and enactment of the bill for 
the registration of resident hunters, and 
your agent exerted all possible influence 


practically 


in its favor. 

Here, again, Commissioner Wentworth 
did splendid work. The bill was stoutly 
opposed, bit finally passed both houses by 
a large majority, and, after due consider- 
ation, was signed by the Governor. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Here, again, 
vicious bills were introduced, and most 
of them have been defeated, although a 
few are still pending. Among those de- 
feated were: 

(1) An attempt to take the enforcement 
of the law from the hands of the Fish and 
Game Commission. 

(2) A bill to establish an open season 
on Gulls. 

(3) A bill to permit shooting on lands 
of the Metropolitan Water Board. 

(4) A bill to permit the killing of Ducks, 
Gulls, and other water fowl on reservoirs 
of the Metropolitan Water Board. 


many 
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(5) A bill to repeal the law for the 
registration of hunters, passed in 1908. 

Also many other bills, extending the 
open season for game birds, etc. Others 
are still pending. The effort to stop spring 
shooting, which was defeated in 1908, was 
renewed this year with added strength. 

Two bills, drawn by your agent, were 
introduced by Representative Gates, of 
Westboro. The first prohibited the killing 
and sale of shore birds from January 1 
until August 15, annually, and established 
a perpetual closed season on the Killdeer 
and Piping Plover. The other protected 
Swans at all times and seasons, and fixed 
the closed season on Wild Ducks, Geese 
and Brant from January 1 to September 
15. Both these bills were vigorously 
opposed from the beginning, and were 
reported adversely by the Committee on 
Fisheries and Game; nevertheless, they 
have passed both houses. 

The shore-bird bill is now in a confer- 
ence committee because of a disagreement 
on an amendment, and the wild-fowl bill 
has not reached the Governor, as this 
goes to the printer. Much credit for the 
success thus far attained should be given 
to Representatives White, of Brookline, 
and Gates, of Westboro, to Mr. E. N. 
Goding, a sportsman whose assistance has 
been invaluable, and to the many members 
of the National Association and the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, who 
have worked loyally for the cause. 

Dr. G. W. Field, a director of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society, has left no 
stone unturned. General Morris Schaff, 
Mr. Wm. R. Sears, Mr. Edward L. 
Parker, and scores of other sportsmen, have 
not spared themselves in this work. 
Former Attorney-General Herbert Parker 
has been prominent among the advo- 
cates of the prohibition of spring shooting. 

RuHopE IsLaAnp.—No adverse legisla- 
tion was passed. The hunters’ registra- 
tion or license bill was enacted and ap- 
proved, after a long, stubborn and tedious 
fight. Lobbying against this bill went on 
practically every day while it was pending. 
Notwithstanding this stubborn opposition, 
it was passed by a large majority in both 
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houses, although for a time success seemed 
unlikely. 


Great credit is due to advanced sports- 


men, the officers of the State Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, the State Board 
of Agriculture, and the State Audubon 
Society for the work done for the bill. 


Mr. John J. 


Board of Agriculture, and Representative 


Dunn, Secretary of the State 


George Phillips, of Greene, were particu- 
larly active, and the attitude of the Bird 
Commissioners of Rhode Island had 
great weight. 

Your agent drew an anti-spring shoot- 
ing bill, which was introduced and reported 
favorably, but it was laid over by agree- 
ment, and, pending the passage of the 
hunters’ registration bill, it 


the 


was re-com- 


mitted to committee and remained 


unenacted at the close of the session. A 
bill to establish a closed season of several 
years on all birds and game was referred 
to a committee, but not reported. 
of 


legislation has been introduced in Con- 


CONNECTICUT.—A mass adverse 
necticut, but, thus far, no bad bills have 
passed. 

Five bills to amend the present excellent 
law for the protection of wild fowl and 
shore birds were introduced. Four of these 
killed 
Fisheries and 
tabled. 
will be made to pass it. 


have been by the Committee on 


Game, and one has been 


It is expected that a strong fight 


A bill to prohibit shooting from power 
boats has passed the Senate, but has not 
yet passed the House, and its fate is un- 
certain. 

A bill providing for a closed season of 
ten years for the Wood Duck has become 
a law. 

It is impossible, within the limits al- 
lotted to this letter, to give details of legis- 
Maine. the 


result of matters now pending in Massa- 


lative work in These, and 
chusetts and Connecticut, will be given 


later.—E. H. Forsusu 


Legislation in Other States 


SoutH CAROLINA.—Bills for amending 


the game laws and providing protection 


-Lore 


for certain birds now unprotected had 
favorable consideration on the part of 
the committees from the House and 


Senate, and a poll of both houses indicates 
that these bills will pass without serious 
opposition. The legislature had so much 
important work to do at the session just 
closed that it was unable to reach our bills 
on the calendar, but they are set among 
the first for consideration when the legis- 
lature convenes in January, rgro. 
Missourt.—Four years ago, the Forty- 
third 
providing for the protection of game and 


General Assembly passed a law 
fish, and establishing a system of game 
wardens for the enforcement of this law. 
This wise and beneficient law, one of the 
the States, 
was repealed in 1907 through the efforts 


best in existence in United 
of those who were opposed to the law on 
selfish grounds. 

At the present session of the legislature, 
a bill, practically identical with the one 
passed in 1905, known as the Walmsley 
introduced, and Governor 
Herbert S. Hadley considered prompt and 
favorable action on this bill of such great 
importance that he issued a special mes- 
sage to the Forty-fifth General Assembly. 
Among other statements, the Governor 
said “that Quail and other game had been 
slaughtered in large numbers throughout 
the state, and sold upon the markets of 
the large cities through game dealers 
regularly engaged in this busifess.” He 
also made the following very pertinent and 
forcible statement: 

“The value of birds to the agriculturist 
and the horticulturist is no longer a matter 
of speculation. Without the aid of birds, 
the production of harvests of grain and 
yields of fruit would, in a short time, 
The 
existence of the insects which accomplish 


Law, was 


become difficult, if not impossible. 


these losses can be largely avoided by the 
prevention, through a proper game law, 
of the destruction of the birds which make 
the existence of these insects in large num- 
bers impossible.” 

Happily, Governor Hadley’s 
presentation of the case of the birds had 
the desired effect, and the bill became a 


strong 


law and is now in force. The law, among 
other things, prevents the sale of game, 
limits the bag, and shortens many 
seasons. 

The plumage section is exceptionally 
strong, as it covers possession and sale, 
irrespective of bird 
captured or killed within or without the 
This will effectually prevent the 
It also provides for a 


whether said was 
state. 
sale of aigrettes. 
Game Commission to be supported by 
and alien license 


resident, non-resident 


fees. This new law is one of the best in 
force in any part of the country. 

It is especially pleasing to this Associa- 
tion to have the chief magistrate of a 
commonwealth take such a decided stand 
for bird- and 
taken by Governor Hadley. 

WIsconsIN.—An attempt was made to 
repeal the shooting  wild- 
fowl law, but the bill was killed in the 
Assembly by a vote of 46 to 40. This vic- 
tory was obtained only after a most strenu- 


game-protection as _ that 


anti-spring 


ous fight; it was probably one of the hardest 
legislative battles that has occurred during 
the present year. The history of this fight 
is too long to record in Brrp-LorE, but 
it is only necessary to say that the fight 
for the repeal was not made by the best 
class of sportsmen. 

The Speaker of the Assembly, Hon. L. 
H. Bancroft, and Assemblymen C. H. 
Dorner and William M. Bray, were a 
tower of strength in opposition to the re- 
peal bill, and it was very largely due to 
their determined opposition that the bill 
defeated. The high stand of civic 
work of such legislators deserves the grate- 
ful acknowledgment of all bird-lovers. 

MINNESOTA.—The following 
preserve bill was signed by the Governor 


was 


game- 


on April 13: 

“SEcTION 1. No person shall kill, or 
pursue with intent to kill, take, snare, or 
have in possession, by any means, upon 
the Minnesota state forest reserve lands 
or parks, national forest lands, or upon 
any lands that may be designated by the 
State Game and Fish Commission as game- 
propagating and breeding-grounds, any 
wild animals or birds protected at any 
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time by law. The killing or having in 
possession of each such protected animal 
or bird shall constitute a separate offense. 

“Provided, that this act shall not pro- 
hibit the killing or destroying of wolves 
or other noxious animals by or under the 
supervision of the State Game and Fish 
Commission or the State Forestry Board.” 

The new Superior National Forest in 
the northern part of the state, established 
February 13, 1909, alone contains nearly 
a million acres, which will make it one 
of the largest game preserves in the United 
States. This Minnesota bill is one of the 
most important advances made in game- 
protection this year. 

OKLAHOMA.—After a two years’ fight, 
this state now has a most excellent game 
and bird law, which was approved by 
Governor C. N. Haskell, March 8. Among 
other things, it provides that all wild 
animals and wild birds, resident or migra- 
tory, belong to the state; it defines game 
birds and non-game birds; it prohibits 
sale, and transportation out of the state; 
it makes carriers liable for 
transportation; it protects the nests and 
eggs of any kind of wild birds, and pro- 
hibits snaring and trapping as well as 
other illegal methods of capturing game; 
it limits the bag and makes reasonably 
satisfactory seasons; its plumage clause 
is very strong, covering foreign birds; 
it establishes a license system, resident 
$1.25, non-resident $15, alien $25. Licenses 
must be carried on the person while hunt- 
ing, and must be shown on demand to any 
citizen. It establishes a game commission, 
the expenses of which are to be paid from 
the game-protection fund; it compels a 


common 


biennial report. 

The passage of this bill is a strong ad- 
vance movement in Oklahoma, and places 
this young state well in the advance in 
bird- and game-protection. 

CALIFORNIA.—An amended 
the protection of the wild birds, other than 
game birds, was enacted at the legislative 
session of 1909, and has been approved 
by the Governor. This law provides that 
“every person in the State of California 
who shall at any time kill or catch, or 
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have in his possession, living or dead, any 
wild bird other than a game bird, or who 
shall purchase, offer or expose for sale, 
transport or ship within or out of the 
state, any such wild bird after it has been 
killed or caught, permitted 
by this act, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 

“No part of the plumage, skin or body 
of any bird protected by this section shall 
be sold or had in possession jor sale, irre- 
spective of whether said bird was captured 
or killed within or without the state.” 

This law will be in effect on and after 
June 17, 1909. 

The Audubon Society of California has 
already warned milliners against selling, 
or having in possession for sale, any part 
of the plumage of the American Egret, or 
the 
known as 


except as 


Snowy Heron, plumes commonly 


“aigrettes,” or any wings, 
plumes or other parts of Grebes, Pelicans, 
Terns, Gulls, 


migrant birds protected by this law. 


Ibis, or other native or 


Good Results of the Anti-Spring- 
Shooting Law in New York 


There are still (May 4) three Buffle- 
head Ducks in the bay. This is a remarka- 
ble record. They seem to be content,— 
perfect freedom of the bay and absolute 
protection seem to have altered the usual 
migration season of these birds. If the 
present law is kept in force, I expect to 
these wild 
fowl in the next two years. A few years 
ago, I though these birds were doomed; 
they appeared to be almost gone. How- 
ever, during the past two years, I have 


see a noticeable increase in 


seen more than in the previous ten years. 
No shooting in January, February and 
March on Long Island is the cause of this 
great increase. The law was a wise meas- 
ure, and it was secured just in the nick 
of time to save a grand species of Duck 
from the fate of the Wood Duck. 

Let shooting be allowed during January 
and February, and, in two or three years, 
these Buffle-head Ducks will not only 
be reduced to where they were three 
years ago, but will be entirely wiped out. 


Bird - 


Lore 


I am absolutely sure of this from past 
experience, and from the habits of the 
fowl that are right before my eyes every 
day of their four months’ sojourn here. 

There are twenty-two fine Mergansers 
on the bay today, and several pairs of 
Black Ducks in the marshes. I am hoping 
the latter will breed here. More records 
of the Mallard have been made this spring, 
since March 1, than any year since I have 
been keeping bird records. 

Migration is now well under way, and 
the woods are full of Warblers. One 
wants to stay right there and forget the 
troubles of the common everyday affairs. 
—Roy LatHam, Orient Point, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


Extracts from the Second Annual Report 
of the Bird Protection Committee of 
the Forest and Field Club of Belmont, 
Massachusetts 
We are able to report another very 

successful year. A citizen of Belmont 

who owns 150 acres of land has also had 
it posted with signs forbidding shooting 
and trapping. 

Our chief warden reports a marked 
decrease in shooting over last year, and 
does not know of a single bird or anima! 
being shot. Although the shooting has 
decreased, we have not let any of our 
wardens go; on the contrary we have 
added three wardens and a special de- 
tective during the year and expect to 
appoint two more next month. We have 
tried to interest the school children in 
birds by giving them first-class stereopti- 
con lectures. 

Having tried our new method of bird 
protection for a year and a half, and found 
it a complete success, we urge every town 
and village in the United States to adopt 
the same plan. We are always glad to 
answer any questions that relate to bird 
protection. Communications should be 
addressed to S. D. Robbins, 727 Pleasant 
street, Belmont, Massachusetts. 

The first report of this extremely suc- 
cessful coéperative Local Bird Protec- 
tion Club may be found on pages 54 to 56, 
Volume X, of Brrp-Lore. 


The Wilson Bulletin 


Is a quarterly journal devoted to 
the study of the birds as we find 
them in the fields and woods. 


Itis particularly concerned about the study 
of the whole life-history of each species, 
and about the effects of advancing civiliza- 
tion upon the lives of all birds. It urges 
the great importance of making a census 
of our bird population for the purpose 
of determining accurately what change 
there may be in numbers due to changing 
conditions. It is the official organ of the 
Wilson Ornithological Club, which num- 
bers among its members some of the 
most prominent American ornithologists. 
Carefully selected illustrations appear in 
each number. 


15 cents a number; 50 cents a year 


Address 


Perfection Bird Houses 
for the Purple Martin 


_ We build them. Twenty-five years’ experience 
in the study of these fine birds, and success in 
their colonization, has taught us the exact re- 
quirements of the House Martius and enables 
us to construct ideal boxes for their use, 


Illustrated booklet 10 cents 


THE JACOBS BIRD HOUSE CO. 
WAYNESBURG, PA. 


LYNDS JONES, Editor, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE JOURNAL 
OF THE MAINE 
ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


The 11th volume will contain 
articles on Maine birds by the leading 
ornithologists of the state, as well as 
copious bird notes of current interest. 

The issues for the year will be on 
the first of March, June, September 
and December. 


W. H. Brownson, Editor, Portland, Maine 


Louis E. Legge, Associate Editor, 
Portland, Maine 


Subscription, $1 a year 
Send stamp for sample copy 


Address— 
W. H. BROWNSON 
85 Market Street, PORTLAND, MAINE 


The Condor 


A MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
ORNITHOLOGY 


Edited by J. Grinnell 


Associate Editors: 


William L. Finley, Robert B. Rockwell 
Official Organ of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club 


Vol. XI, 1909 


will contain the usual interesting ar- 
ticles by live, active ornithologists 
and will be illustrated by the highest 
class of half-tones. You cannot 
afford to miss a number. 

Published bi-monthly at Holly- 
wood, California. Subscription, $1.50 
per year net in advance. Single 
copies, 30 cents each. Foreign sub- 
scription, $1.75. 

J. Eugene Law, Business Manager 


Hollywood, California 


W. Lee Chambers, Assistant Manager 
Santa Monica, California 


The Foremost Recent Book on Animals 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


LIFE OF ANIMALS: The 
Mammals 


Second Edition, Enlarged. 555 Pages, Octavo. Decorated Cloth 
250 Illustrations. $2 net; By Mail, $2.24. 


HE idea of the book is to interest the reader in the life of the four-footed 

animals, not in their anatomy, nor in their imaginary sentiments; but in the 

part they daily play in the world around them, rather than in their posi- 
tion in a museum or a scheme of classification. This presentation of the theme has 
met with general approval. The critic of The Independent believes that it ‘‘contains 
just the information about living and extinct species of mammals, especially those 
most familiar, which the general non-zodlogical reader demands.’’ Putnam’s Monthly 
has declared it “‘the best book of its kind which has appeared ‘up to the present 
time.’’ Says the Chicago Post: ‘‘Ernest Ingersoll has for a long while been doing fine 
work . . . ‘The Life of Animals’ is just the book one wishes might be in every 
home where there are children and young people. Mr. Ingersoll has in excellent 
degree the knack of presenting in clear, sympathetic and attractive manner scien- 
tific information, zodlogical and geological, and with it a free mingling of the his- 
torical, the romantic and the adventurous. There is, however, a commendable 
absence of the . . . exaggeration of the human-like qualities in animals.’’ 

Along with this popularity the scientific accuracy of the book is well recognized, 
and it has been adopted as a book of instruction in colleges. Nowhere else is so 
intelligently traced the relation between the past (fossil history) and the present of 
the families in this most important of all animal tribes; nowhere else will be found 
explained many curious customs, such as the origin of the habit of storing winter 
food, how the opossum came to ‘‘play ’possum,”’ etc. 


By the same author 


WILD NEIGHBORS: Outdoor Studies in 
the United States 


With numerous photographic illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 


‘*Such pleasant books as this of Mr. Ingersoll’s are delightful to both old and 
young, and ought to be put into the hands of every lad on the farm.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 


Among Other Issues in the Two Series of 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


“ No books have ever come before us that so completely fill the want ef Sportsmen and 
delight the general reader as the volumes in the American Sportsman's Library." 


— SHOOTING AND FisHING 
THE DEER FAMILY 
By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, T. E. VAN DYKE, D. G. ELLIOTT 
and A. J. STONE 
Illustrated by Carl Rungius and others. With Maps by Dr. C. Hart Merriam 


SALMON AND TROUT 
By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS, H. M. SMITH and C. H. TOWNSEND 
Illustrated by A. B, Frost, Tappan Adney, Martin Justice and others 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 
By EDWYN SANDYS and T. S. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, J. O. Nugent and C. L. Bull 


THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 
By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP and T. S. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated by L. A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost and C. L. Bull 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH, AND OTHERS 
By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 
Illustrated by Martin Justice and Charles F. W. Mielatz 


THE BIG GAME FISHES OF THE UNITED STATES 
By CHARLES F. HOLDER 
Illustrated by Charles F. W. Mielatz and others 


MUSK-OX, BISON, SHEEP AND GOAT 
By CASPAR WHITNEY, GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL and OWEN WISTER 
Illustrated by Carl Rungius and others 


GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE 
THE SHOTGUN, by CAPTAIN A. W. MONEY; THE HUNTING RIFLE, 
by HORACE KEPHART; THE THEORY OF RIFLE SHOOTING, 
by W. E. CARLIN; THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER, by A. L A. HIM- 
MELWRIGHT, and THE ARTIFICIAL FLY, by JOHN HARRING- 
TON KEENE 


THE SPORTING DOG 
By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM. Fully illustrated 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE SPORTSMAN NATURALIST 
By L. W. BROWNELL. Fully illustrated from photographs by the author 


Cloth, cr. 8vo, gilt top and cover design. Each, $2 net. Postage, 15c. 


The Boston Transcript lists these “accurate and readable illustrated volumes” as par- 


ticularly desirable when “‘with the coming o} spring the blood of the sportsman begins to 
tingle, and in the period between the breaking up of the actual winter and the season 
afield he turns to the books of sport wherejrom he may gain some hints for the coming 
season’s campaign.” ‘* Each volume,” says another critic, ‘‘ was written under the di- 
rect supervision of Mr. Caspar Whitney, whose qualifications jor this undertaking no 
one can doubl, and gives ina clear, untechnical, and interesting style, by writers whose 
eminence in their respective branches enables them to speak with authority and adequacy, 
every | proew rag. detail, . . . and with much entertainment and instruction for the 
general reader.”’ 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


“If I could give a child but one book this year, it would be this,” 
was said of 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S 
GRAY LADY AND THE BIRDS 


STORIES OF THE The book will be welcomed by adults 
BIRD YEAR almost as heartily as by younger readers. 
FOR SCHOOL For teachers and parents and all who 

believe in bird protection, it provides a 
AND HOME means of sharing their pleasure in bird life 


with the children just when they will most 


. h hi ad l t ; x ‘ 
With thirty-six plates in gladly receive it. 


half-tone, and twelve A i 
It is accurate and, on the scientific side, 

dependable, but it is far more than that; 

it is a fascinating book of stories, a glimpse 


in colors, from studies 
made for the National 


Audubon Association into the riches of poetry and fancy asso- 
under the supervision ciated with feathered things. 

of its President, Decorated cloth, xx + 437 pages 

Mr. William Dutcher $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game 
BIRDCRAFT and Water Birds. With 80 full-page plates 


by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Eleventh Edition, xii + 317 pages, 
flexible cloth, rounded corners, $2 net 


and, with Dr. ELLIOTT COUES 
CITIZEN BIRD SCENES FROM BIRD-LIFE IN PLAIN 


ENGLISH FOR BEGINNERS. Profusely 
Illustrated by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Cr., 8 vo. $1.50 net, postage 17 cents 


This was described by C. H. M., in Science, as “ by far the best bird book for 
boys and girls yet published in America,” and the statement has remained undisputed 
up to the publication of “Gray Lady and the Birds,” which is by one of its author :. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


4. HORACE MCFAntano CO , MT. PLEASANT FRLSS HARKISBUEG, Pa. 


A New Book by “Barbara” 


(MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT) 


THE OPEN WINDOW 


Tales of the Months Told by Barbara 


Cloth, 12mo, with frontispiece, $1.50 


THE OTHER DELIGHTFUL BOOKS BY ‘‘BARBARA’’: 


The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. tustrated from photographs 


‘* Reading it is like having the entry into a home of the class that is the 
proudest product of our land, a home where love of books and love of nature go 
hand in hand with hearty simple love of ‘folks.’ . . . It is a charming 
book.’’— The Interior. 


The People of the Whirlpool Illustrated 


‘*The whole book is delicious, with its wise and kindly humor, its just 
perspective of the true values of things, its clever pen pictures of people and 
customs, and its healthy optimism for the great world in general.’’—Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph. 


The Woman Errant 


‘* The book is worth reading. It will cause discussion. It is an interesting, 
fictional presentation of an important modern question, treated with fascinating 
feminine adroitness.’’—Miss JEANETTE GiLDER in The Chicago Tribune. 


At the Sign of the Fox 
‘*Her little pictures of country life are fragrant with a genuine love of nature, 
and there is fun as genuine in her notes on rural character. A traveling pieman 
is one of her most lovable personages; another is Tatters, a dog, who is humanly 
winsome and wise, and will not soon be forgotten by the reader of this very 
entertaining book.’’—The New York Tribune. 


The Garden, You and I 


‘* This volume is simply the best she has yet put forth, and quite too deli- 
ciously torturing to the reviewer, whose only garden is in Spain. . . . The 
delightful humor which pervaded the earlier books, and without which 
Barbara would not be Barbara, has lost nothing of its poignancy, and would 
make The Garden, You and I pleasant reading even to the man who 
doesn’t know a pink from a phlox or a Daphne cneorum from a Cherokee 
rose.’’—Congregationalist. 


Each, in decorated cloth binding, $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


‘CAMPS AND CRUISES. 


OF AN 


ORNITHOLOGIST 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


A fascinating story of eight years’ field work during which 
the author traveled over 60,000 miles 


432 pages. 250 photographs 


Comments of the Press: 


... . “This exceptionally interesting and, in many respects, remarkable 
book, where a wealth of photographic illustrations so effectively supplements the 
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